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THE WONDERFUL DUTTON CHILDREN. 

The accompanying engraving of the already 
famous “ Fairy Children” is from a drawing 
made expressly for us by Mr. Homer, and delin- 
eates them with great accuracy. By comparing 
the figures of the two children with the chair 
and with the young girl beside them, an esti- 
mate will be formed of their exceedinglv dimin- 
utive size, one being 26 and the other 28 inches 
high, and weighing only thirteen and fifteen 
pounds respectively. They are certainly the 
most extraordinary living phenomena of the 
age. At various periods Nature has manifested 
her caprice by the production of diminutive be- 
ings, who have ceased to grow after attaining a 
certain age, but with scarcely an exception this 
abnormal size has been their only characteristic 
and attraction, and has been accompanied either 
by ill health, by deformity of person, by mural 
obliquity, by lack of intellect, or by all these 
drawhacks combined. The “ Fairy Children” 
exhibit none of these deficiencies. On the con- 
trary, Nature, who created them in a sportive 
mood, seems to have endowed them with every 
attractive quality. As the same hand that 
formed the glowing rose moulded the delicate 
mignionette, so these little creatures have all the 
exquisite characteristics of full-developed girl- 
hood. They are intelligent in mind, perfect in 
form, healthy, sprightly, vivacious, and sweet- 
tempered. There is a charm and winning grace 
about tem that fascinate the coldest heart—and 
this is a legitimate spell, not the strange attrac- 
tion of precocity. Their girlish simplicity, 
candor and artlessness, give them an irresis- 
tible power. As a general thing, we aregop- 
to the exhibition of children, but it 
would be absurd to make any objection to 
the — of these phenomena. Treated 
in the kindest manner, tenderly cared for, 
and accompanied by a relative, they are 
perfectly at home wherever they are. Such 
wonders of course could never be kept in 
seclusion—wherever they lived, crowds would 
flock about them, and their peculiarity would 
then be an irremediable misfortune. As it 
is, they are rapidly acquiring an indepen- 
dence which will ensure them a tranquil and 
happy future. Although no extraordinary 
efforts have yet been made to give publicity 
to their exhibitions, their receptions -have 
been crowded, and during the past three 
weeks they have been visited by more than 
30,000 ple, including many physicians 
and other scientific men. An advertisement 
in another portion of this paper gives the 
time, place and particulars of their receptions 
in this city. Gen. Tom Thumb, the Marsh 
Children, Little Cordelia Howard (who 
played the part of Eva in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin), Little Alfred Stewart, the juvenile 
comedian, now, in 1859, 14 years of age, 
“ Little Ella’ Virginia Burns, five years of 


age, Dec. 11th, 1859, the Wren Children, 
now in Europe, the Zavistowski Ballet 


Troupe, and the Bateman Children, now 
residing near Cincinnati, O , have been visit- 
ed by hundreds of thousands of people, who 
have been delighted with them, but perhaps 
no children have received more universal 
praise than the Dutton Children. They are so 
complete in form and so very small, that all 
who see them pronounce them the most per- 
fect children they have ever seen, and say 
they look more like wax dolls than living 
specimens of humanity. The children and 
their parents are natives of Massachusetts. 
The oldest girl, Miss Junietta, was born in 
Weston, Middlesex county, and the youngest, 
Miss Betsey Maria, in Framingham, in the 
same county. They have not grown any or 
increased in height since they were two years 
of age The children are now nine and 
eleven years of age, weigh, as we have before 
remarked, thirteen and fifteen pounds, and 
are only 26 and 28 inches high. Their health 
is good, they rise at five in the morning, and 
are hard at play all day. Their parents and 
brothers and sisters are of the usual size. 
They are perfect in form and feature, bright, 
active, and intelligent. They talk, sing, 
dance, and play, and are so beautiful that the 
most fastidious can look upon them with 
leasure. They are admitted by all who 
ave seen them to be the prettiest and most 
cunning little beings they have ever seen. 
They unitedly weigh less than Tom Thumb, 
and are the smallest children of their age in 
the world. In January, 1859, the children 
were placed under the charge of their aunt, 
. Sarah P. Davis, of Salem, Mass., who 
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has motherly affection for them, and in whose 
charge they have been to the present time with 
the exception of three weeks. They have also 
received instruction from Sylvanus Kneeland, 
Jr., teacher of dancing, at his rooms, 47 Hano- 
ver Street, Boston. Mrs. Davis is constantly 
with them, both at home and at the rooms where 
they give entertainments. All will pronounce 
them objects of curiosity. They weighed at the 
time of their birth respectively three and a half 
and three pounds. At each entertainment one 
of the girls will be dressed in boys’ clothing, 
and will dance a polka with her sister. The 
object of dressing one in boys’ clothing is that 
the audience may see her small size and propor- 
tion without the incumbrances that are necessary 
when dressed in girls’ clothing. They sing 
“Gentle Annie,” “ Darling Nelly Gray,” ‘ Nan- 
cy Till,” “ Rosalie, the Prairie Flower,” “ Old 
Cahin Home,” “ Hazel Dell,” “ Willie, we have 
missed you,” “The Mountain Maid’s Invita- 
tion,” “O, come, come away,” “ Wait for the 
Wagon,” and “ What is Home without a Moth- 
er?” and will at each entertainment make selec- 
tions from them. They will also speak several | 
little pieces, and dance the polka and waltz at | 
each entertainment. The father of the children 
is constantly with them, watching over them 
with paternal care and affection. We have been 
shown, among other credentials, a letter from 
Dr. J. H Warren, a well known physician, 
addressed to the father of these phenomena, in 
which he says: ‘ Your two little darling chil- 
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dren J consider the greatest curiosities, anatomically 
speaking, that I ever saw, being perfect in all of 
their developments, and apparently well and 
healthy. I was surprised, upon examination, to 
find the circulation so strong and vigorous, after 
they had been before a large public audience all 
day. The pulse of Etta was about 80, full and 


strong per minute, My student, Mr. Holton, at | 
my request, examined Dollie’s, and found it 84, | 


regular and full. On looking upon them, one 
can hardly credit that these children are so _per- 
fect and well, and all the muscles of their bodies 
so finely developed and perfect in their actions, 
without associating the idea that general atrophy 
of the system had suddenly taken place, instead 
of arrested nutrizion or premature development 
at so early an age. A striking fact is noticed in 
comparison of the osseous portion of the system. 
For instance, the humerus bone of the arm is 
not larger than a lady’s ring finger.’ ‘The chil- 
dren are under the management of Mr. Albert 
Norton of Portland, Me., who has paid $25,000 
for their services for five years. 

The following beautiful article relating to 
these children is from the pen of Mrs. Eunice 
Hale Cobb, wife of Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, editor 
of the Boston “ Christian Freeman :” 

“Thave been favored with the opportunity of 
visiting, in East Boston, during the past week, 
the exhibition of the “ Dutton Children,”’ Misses 
Etta and Dollie. They are indeed an interest- 
ing curiosity, and one which no person of a 
reflecting mind can look upon but with wonder 


THE WONDERFUL DUTTON CHILDREN. 
The smallest children of their age in the world ; standing beside a miss of their own age ! 


and admiration. There is no feeling excited in 
beholding their tiny forms but that of purity 
and spirituality. There is no malformation. 
Their form is symmetrical and perfect in eve 

development of the physical system. Althoug 

so far below the natural size, yet they present to 
those who look upon them a maturity of mind 
even beyond their years. Their manners are 
free and easy, every motion is winning and at- 
tractive, and their collected and deliberate ad- 
dress, under all circumstances, would do honor 
to larger size and maturer years. Their phreno- 
logical development is very marked, and pre- 
sents a study well befitting so noble a science. 
They both have finely formed heads, well bal- 
anced, and present all the traits that are requisite 
to constitute intellectual character. They are 
keen and quick in their perception, kind and be- 
nevolent in all their ways, and sensitively alive 
to a most strict adherence to what is right and 
proper. Indeed, as you look upon their beauti- 
fully formed heads, as they are here so truthfully 
presented to you by the artist, you will at once 
perceive that they are a fine specimen of moral 
and mental development. Their performances 
upon the platform are natural and graceful, and 
in every respect pleasing and satisfactory. In 
looking upon them as they are presented to an 
audience, it is wonderful how soon their inferior 
stature is almost lost in the remarkable impres- 
sion which their interesting manners make upon 
the mind. As seen by the company at a dis- 
tance, they appear much larger than when seen 
as you approach nearer to them. This to 
many has seemed a wonderful phenomenon ; 
and it can be accounted for only on the fol- 
lowing scientific principles, which have been 
kindly furnished me for this article by two 
artists of this city, who visited them while in 
East Boston. In speaking of the ‘ Children,’ 
they say, ‘The perfection of their forms is 
the real cause of the deception by which they 
appear larger as the distance between them 
and the spectator is increased. All small 
models perfect in proportion will seemingly 
increase in size as they are carried away from 
the eye, providing no particular object is near 
to compel a ——— until they will ac- 
tually appear to the fancy as large as the ob- 
ject they represent With sculptors this is 
an important test as to the perfection of a 
small model. So with these fairy children. 
This seeming paradox, which puzzles the 
spectator is but one of the proofs of the state- 
ment with regard to their age, which is im- 
mediately discernable in the expression of 
heads.’ I enjoyed the happiness of visiting 
these interesting children in their own private 
rooms, and there they — to even greater 
advantage than before the public. They are 
free and unconstrained, running about, and 
enjoying all the playful amusements usual 
with children of their ages. They are ex- 
tremely kind and affable to each other, and 
their mutual love and attachment are very 
great. They are not obliged to undergo a 
drill of discipline at each time before appear- 
ing in public, but when notice comes from the 
‘manager,’ they instantly leave their amuse- 
ments, cheerfully take each other by the hand, 
and skip along to the hall, as unconcerned as 
if they were merely passing from one room 
into another to engage in their familiar child- 
ish sports, and when they are placed before 
an audience they are perfectly at home. Their 
sweet faces and happy smiles at once draw 
every heart in unison with their own, and but 
one response goes forth, ‘They look more 
like angels than human beings.’ They are 


kindlycared for, and faithfully watched, by 
Mrs. Davis, their affectionate and devoted 
aunt. She is a lady peculiarly adapted to 


the duties connected with so important a mis- 
sion. Kind and gentle in all her ways, yet 
firm and deliberate in her entire management 
with them, she ever makes them very con- 
tented and happy, at the same time command- 
ing from them a cheerful and willing obedi- 
ence to all her requirements. Great care is 
also taken of their physical training—and, in 
short, everything caiculated for their comfort 
and health, both physical and mental, is stu- 
diously applied, and nothing is put upon them 
to overtax or annoy them. And the entire 
absence of anything like nervousness or petu- 
lance with them, gives evidence of proper 
care and culture. This pair is a wonderful 


specimen of the works of Him who hath cre- 
ated them, as he hath all others of his intelli- 
gent children, ‘in bis own image, and after 
his own likeness. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE TALE OF THE COMET. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 

Just one hundred years ago, on a Christmas 
evening, a little party was assembled at the house 
of a hard-working peasant, in the heart of Ger- 
many. The peasant’s name was George Pal- 
itzch, and he lived on the outskirts of the village 
of Prolitz, but a short distance from the city of 
Dresden. 

George, though in humble circumstances, and 
without any advantages of early education, was 
by no means an insignificant person. Ile was a 
man of vigorous intellect, and not altogether 
destitute of cultivation ; though he was indebted 
solely to himself for everything he knew. He 
was universally respected by his neighbors for 
his honesty and shrewdness, though it must be 
confessed that they thought him a little queer, 
and some of them were even more than a little 
afraid of him. 

The party at Palitzch’s house was chiefly a 
family affair, most of them present being his 
children and relatives. Of the former he was 
blessed with an abundance. The two eldest 
were married, and two others lived away from 
home. They had been spending their Christmas 
in the kindly old German fashion, everybody 
making presents to everybody, even though two 
or three groschen should measure the entire depth 
of their purses. They had also had a Christ- 
mas-tree, in a small way, for that is a great in- 
stitution in Germany. Bat the pleasures of the 
day were now almost over, and to-morrow and 
hard work were beginning to be somewhat un- 
pleasantly prominent in the minds of all. 

After it became dark, the master of the house 
was observed to withdraw from the company 
several times, and remain away from ten to 
twenty minutes. Qn one occasion, it happened 
that George left them longer than before, and 
when he returned he was evidently enjoying a 
degree of self-satisfaction so intense that it was 
not possible for him to conceal it. 

“Why, Uncle George,” cried a very pretty 
girl, who was one of the guests, “you look as if 
you had found a pot of moncy, or something else 
uncommonly valuable.” 

“ And so I have, my dear,” replied Palitzch. 

“Found a pot of money ?” 

“No, not that exactly, but something which I 
look upon as even more valuable.” 

“What can it be! Do tell us, wont you ?” 

“You shall know all about it, my dear, but 
not now. You would not think it of much con- 
sequence, if I was to tell you.” 

The pretty questioner was silenced, if not sat- 
isfied. She was no relation to the old man, and 
called him uncle merely because he was an old 
friend, and an intimate associate of her deceased 
father. She was, properly speaking, of the peas- 
ant class, but greatly superior in wealth and in- 
telligence to those about her. 

Gertrude Ahistein (for that was her name) was 
the only daughter of a rich farmer, who had died 
when she was about eight years old, leaving her 
to the guardianship of a distant relstive, also a 
farmer and a wealthy one. Her mother had died 
while she was yet an infant. 

Unfortunately for Gertrude, her guardian had, 
by the special direction of her father, been en- 
trusted with the control of her hand as well as 
of her property, and on this subject there was 
already aserious difference between them. Herr 
Grabben, the guardian, was not a dishonest man, 
but he was one of those with whom money is 
the summum bonum, and did not understand how 
anything else could be necessary where there was 
plenty of gold. He was an ignorant man, and a 
very superstitious and even fanatical gne. 

Herr Grabben had selected, as a ht:sband for 
Gertrude, one of his cronies, a very rich tailor of 
Dresden. Having plenty of money, he had the 
one thing needful in the guardian’s estimation ; 
but, like thousands who have come after her, 
Gertrude had the perversity to prefer a hand- 
some, good-humored young fellow, a near neigh- 
bor and particular friend of George Palitzch’s, 
who was “as poor as Job's turkey,” if anybody 
can tell how poor that was, to a rheumatic old 
curmudgeon, who was as habitually cross-grained 
as he was habitually cross-legged, and as sour as 
if all the “‘ cabbage” he had ever appropriated to 
himself had turned to crout. 

The favored youth was Ernest Reiberg, a tall, 
strapping ‘ellow, whose unblemished reputation, 
as we have already said, was the only po-session 
he could boast of, if we except a clear head, a 


stout heart, and an uncommonly strong pair of 
arms. Gertrude’s guardian was bitterly preja- 
diced against him, and as he had the sole, un- 
controlled disposal of her, poor Gertrude’s pros- 
pects were about as gloomy as they well could be. 

As a good favor, the girl had been allowed to 
visit her father’s old friend, Palitzch, on Christ- 
mas day. Ernest was there, and the two occu- 
pied themselves diligently in making the hay 
of happiness while the sun of opportunity was 
shining. 

Time flew by with inconceivable rapidity and 
brought them near to the customary hour of 
separating, when Ernest was obliged to leave, 
because Herr Grabben was expected every min- 
ute, to take Gertrude home, and a very unpleas- 
aut scene would probably have been the conse- 
quence of a meeting between them. 

Some of the guests had already made a move- 
ment in anticipation of a general leave taking, 
when there burst into the room a sort of human 
thunder-bolt, in the person of « little old man, 
with his face pale as ashes, his yray hair stand- 
ing on end, and his eyes apparently starting 
from their sockets. 

“Why, Herr Grabben, what on earth is the 
matter?” burst from the united voice of the 
company. 

“T’veseen the—the—devil gasped Gertrude’s 
guardian, as he sank exhausted into a seat, 
trembling in every limb. 

“« Where ?—when ?—how ?” cried the excited 
guests, the females particularly. 

“ Only a minute ago—underthe big elm tree— 
at the corner. He rose 1ight out of the ground, 
twenty feet high if he was an inch, with flames, 
the color of burning brimstone, coming out of 
his mouth, and playing all aroundhim. He was 
fire ull over—made of fire.” 

“ And what did he do ?—what did he say ?” 

“In a hollow, infernal voice, he cried out, 
‘ Beware !—the end of all things, is at hand!’ and 
vanished, in a cloud of smoke, and fire, and 
brimstone.” 

Even at the present day, the peasants of the 
interior of Germany are not wanting in credulity 
and superstition, and still more enslaved were 
they by these influences a huadred years ago; so 
that an audience like that of Herr Grabben’s, was 
not likely to be deficient in ail the faith requisite 
for the occasion. It was, therefore, not to be 
wondered at, that no one lau zhed, or showed any 
sign of ridicule. All were srious, and few were 
inclined to disbelieve what they had heard. 

When the old man’s equanimity had been 
somewhat restored, he took George Palitzch by 
the button, and leading him :nto one corner, said 
to him, in a low, tremulous \oice: They call 
you a wise man, neighbor. {Pray tell me what 
you think of this terrible thipg.” 

“ Well, mein Herr, you know that when you 
tried to prove to me, a few weeks ago, that there 
was good reason to think that the final destruc- 
tion of the world was not far off, I was rather 
disposed to treat the thing with derision, but I 
am forced to confess that J look upon the mat- 
ter in a much more serious light at present than 
I did then.” 

“And what has caused you to change your 
opinion, neighbor George ?% 

“ Well, Herr Grabben, yt must allow me to 
be silent on that head, forithe present. All I 
can say to you is that I have'had a solemn warn- 
ing, and a revelation of the fact that wonderful 
things are about to happen.’? 

“ Can’t you tell me what jthey are ?” 

“Not now. I will know more in a short 
time, and then I will e¥ plain myself more 
fully.” 

These words were spoke'a in a solemn tone of 
voice, and with the appearance of much emotion. 
From the moment he hearg them, Herr Grabben 
seemed to be plunged in aldeep reverie, and with 
a comprehensive nod to the company, he took 
his maid’s arm and marched slowly and thought- 
fully homeward, though n/t without an anxious 
glance, from time to time, into the surrounding 
darkness. 

Some weeks after this, George Palitzch was 
seated in his garret, engag«d in repairing a clock, 
which was originally the work of his own hands. 
The out-door labors of the day were over, and 
George was at liberty to retire to his “ conjur- 
ing-room,” as the peasants called it, from the 
fact of its being filled with articles, the use of 
which was entirely beyond their comprehension. 
Here most of his leisure hours were spent, in 
pursuits, the nature of which most of his rustic 
friends could not be made to understand. 

“ Ah, neighbor Palitzch,”’ said Herr Crabben, 


as he entered the room in a state of great agi- 
tation, “I am afraid the job you are at work 
upon will turn out to be a useless one. When 
time shall be no more, there will no longer be 
any use for clocks.” 

George looked grave, shook his head, gave 
vent to a long-drawn sigh, and said nothing. 

“Yes,” continued Grabben, “I have strong 
reasons for believing that before many months 
have rolled round, there will be no more time, 
no more world, no more anything but the awful 
blank of eternity.” 

“Have you had any new revelation on the 
subject ?”’ asked George, with great solemnity. 

“A terrible one. You shall judge. I have 
been a hard man, neighbor Palitzeh—more tond 
of money than I ought to have been. For that 
sin I have been terribly rebuked thisday. You 
know that when I come home from the village, 
my path lies directly between two great rocks, 
which are just behind my barn. Well, this eve- 
ning, when I was returning from Prolitz, just as 
I reached that spot, what should I see, on the 
top of the rock, on the right hand side, buta 
gold-piece—a new golden Augustus, of the year 
1754, shining bright and beautiful in the light of 
the setting sun? I can hardly expect you to be- 
lieve me, George, but the gold is there yet, and 
you can see it if you choose—at least I left it 
there. I grabbed at it, over and over again, and, 
on the faith of a Christian man, I could no more 
pick it up than if it had been red hot. I could 
just as easily clutch the moon that is shining over 
the roof, and put it in my pocket.” 

“ But why couldn’t you do it?” 

“Tf I can tell you why, I hope all the gold I 
touch may turn to clay. I tried, with all my 
might, twenty times or more, to lift that gold- 
piece, and couldn't do it. Every time I touched 
the piece, I felt a sort of wrenching at the elbow 
and shoulder, just as if some one was trying to 
twist my arm off, in two or three places at once, 
and partly doing it Iwas forced to close my 
fingers with a tremendous grip, whether I wanted 
to or not; but they always closed upon nothing, 
while the devil was wrenching away at my joints 
like a dozen wild horses. I would have known 
it was the devil, even if I hadn't seen or heard 
him. But I did both. While I was trying my 
very hardest to get the money, I heard the exact 
same vdice I heard on Christmas night, under 
the great elm tree, crying out in the very same 
hollow tone, ‘Beware of avarice, for the end of all 
things is at hand!’ I didn’t stop to hear any- 
thing, more, but started for home with all the 
speed I could muster, but not before I got a 
glimpse of the same devilish blue brimstone 
blazes I had seen before. If you will go with 
me, I will return and see if the money is there 
still.” 

“T have no objection,” replied George, getting 
his hat and boots ready. 

“But remember,” said the incorrigible money- 
grubber, “that the gold rightfully belongs to me, 
since it is on my land.” 

“Then you mean to cheat the devil out of it, 
if you can?” said George, wheeling about and 
looking him straight in the face. 

Herr Grabben muttered an inarticulate some- 
thing, and trudged away to the mysterious rock. 
The money was still there, glistening in the 
bright moonlight. He clutched at it desperately, 
but, instead of closing his fingers upon it, he 
jumped into the air, and cut a caper with head, 
hands and heels, which would have become a 
modern Ethiopian dancer very well, but was not 
quite in keeping with the customary deportment 
of a slow, sober German farmer, on the wrong 
side of sixty-five. George next tried to grasp 
the gold-piece, and jumped still higher than his 
companion had done, and cutting still funnier 
capers. 

“It is the devil’s money, sure enough,” cried 
he, ‘and the devil may have it, for all me,” and 
he companions looked ruefully at one another, 
while they rubbed their arms and elbows. 

While they were thus engaged, a stentorian 
voice, just behind them, thundered forth, “ Be- 
ware of avarice, for the end of all things is at 
hand!” They turned about and beheld a figure 
much above the ordinary height, with a consid- 
erable portion of its colossal development envel- 
oped apparently in lambent flames. 

“Lord have mercy on us, there he is again !” 
shouted Grabben, running away as fast as his old 
legs would carry him. 

As the devil was directly between him and his 
own house, he found it impossible to escape in 
that direction, and laid his course for the next 
nearest place of refuge, which was the humble 


— 
habitation of George Palitzch. George was not 
far behind, and the fugitives reached the door 
nearly at the same time. 

They found at the peasant’s house three gen- 
tlemen, in wigs, swords, lace, ruftles, etc. One 
of them was Dr. Hoffman, a well-known scien- 
tific gentleman of Dresden. The others were 
foreigners. Grabben was much surprised at the 
deference they showed for his companion, and 
his own respect for him was not a little height- 
ened thereby. They spent half an hour or more 
in the garret room, and then took their leave, 
Herr Grabben, in the meantime, sat with the 
good wife and her children, below. 

When the gentlemen were gone, George came 
in with a grave and somewhat mysterious face. 
Ile said nothing about bis visitors, but the farmer 
felt assured that their errand had some connec- 
tion with the mighty catastrophe which he was 
constantly dreading. 

There were “ Millerites” in those days, as 
there have been in most others, and Herr Grab- 
ben was more than half a convert to their belief. 
Indeed we may say that he was willing to believe 
that the world would be burnt up before long, but 
that his beloved gold was also to be consumed, 
he found it very hard to admit, even in his de- 
voutest moments. He now reminded George 
that he had promised him some farther explan- 
ations with regard to what he had said to him on 
this topic. The peasant reflected a moment and 
then asked him to walk up stairs. 

This garret sanctum, with its multiplicity of 
strange-looking ebjects, curious instruments, fur- 
naces, tubes, glasses, jars, mysterious-looking 
machines, ete., ete., had always the effect of 
throwing the old man’s nerves into a state of 
high excitement, and he was indeed afraid to 
stay there, though he did not like to confess the 
fact. The most conspicuous of George’s con- 
trivances was a wooden tube, about eight feet 
long, which was so fixed as to protrude from a 
large opening in the roof. It was mounted on 
a sort of frame, and could be turned about with 
great ease. 

After standing, and wondering, and shudder- 
ing, as he always did when he entered this apart- 
ment, he at length permitted George to lead him 
to the opening in the roof, and to direct his at- 
tention to a particular point in the starry sky. 

“Herr Grabben,”’ said he, ‘‘ 1 wish you, if you 
please, to observe closely that quarter of the sky. 
You are acquainted with the stars to some ex- 
tent, and are in the habit of noticing the rising 
and setting of some of the principal ones. You 
have often seen those two bright stars to which I 
am now pointing, and you will know them again 
when you see them. They look now, you ob- 
serve, just as they have always looked ever since 
the world was created. There is no star of any 
size between them. Now, Herr Grabben, it has 
been revealed to me that the great fiery star 
which is to be made the instrament of this 
world’s destruction, will first appear in that spot ; 
and in a fortnight from this time I want you to 
direct your eye to that place, between those two 
stars, and tell me what you see there. If you see 
a new star there, where there has been none since 
the days of Adam, then—but there are some 
things too horrible to talk about. I will say no 
more.” 

When Palitzch ceased speaking, the old farmer 
was of a uniform, sickly, tallow color, and his 
teeth were chattering audibly. As he left the 
cottage, George enjoined it upon him not to 
neglect keeping a watch upon the sky, but there 
never was a more evident work of superero- 
gation. It was easy enough to see that that 
watch would henceforth be the subject of his 
daily thoughts and the companion of his nightly 
dreams. 

“ And how is my little wild-rose of Prolitz 
blooming, this fine winter morning?” cried the 
peasant philosopher, as he met Gertrude, the 
next morning, on her way from one of the shops 
of the village. 

“Why, bless me, Uncle George, you don’t 
look like a man who is confidently expecting to 
be burnt up in .a week or two. My guardian 
told me, at the breakfast-table, this morning, that 
you had made up your mind to a universal con- 
flagration, very close at hand.” 

“Uncle George” put his fore-finger on the 
right side of his nose and winked, with such an 
expression upon his jovial phiz, and in his 
merry twinkling eyes, that it made her laugh 
heartily, though she was in anything but a mirth- 
ful mood. 

“Poh! my dear; yon know I’m a corjurer, 
and don't at all mind being ‘universally con- 
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flagrated.’” But you mustn’t look so droopy, my 
little rose bud. We will try to have enough ofa 
conflagration to melt the iron heart of your 
guardian, at all events, and if I don’t dance at 
your wedding, little sugar-pium, before six weeks 
have rolled round, then say I am a—humbug, 
and no conjurer. Pooh! don’t blush, but run 
away *home and get ready for the wedding.” 
And “ Uncle George ” laughed merrily, as she 
hid her blushing face and tripped away across the 
frosty meadow, to her guardian’s house. 

A few evenings later in the month, as Palitzch 
was busily enga%ed in his garret laboratory, 
observatory, workshop, or whatever else it may 
be called, he heard a light tap at the door, and 
bid the visitor enter. 

“Ha! Ernest, my dear boy!” exclaimed he, 
as soon as he saw who it was, “ how prospers the 
good cause since I saw you last ?” 

“ Badly, very badly indeed, Uncle George; I 
can’t see that we are advancing a single inch. 
I’ve almost given up to despair.” 

“Pooh, pooh! that will never do. ‘ Faint 
heart never won fair lady,’ as the English say. 
Now, Ernest, I tell you what it is. When you 
marry Gertrude, and old Grabben gives up her 
fortune to you, you'll be a rich man, so I don’t 
mind making a bet with you, though I am certain 
to win. J’il bet that old violin you are so fond 
of, against acopy of Newton’s Principia, that you 
are Gertrude’s husband in less than six weeks. 
Do you say done?” 

“My dear friend, you shall have a dozen 
Principias, it 1am able to afford them, but I don’t 
want to win your violin, which I certainly should 
do if we were to bet. Herr Grabben is frightened 
somewhat, but just as mulishly obstinate as ever 
he was, and Schmutt is so insolently triumphant 
that it requires the greatest self-denial to prevent 
me from wringing his big ugly nose for him.” 

“Pooh, man, I wouldn’t do violence to my 
feelings at all, if I were you. No one would 
blame you for indulging in such an innocent 
pleasure as that. Harmless recreation is rather 
commendable than otherwise. Pull his nose—do, 
whenever you feel like it.” 

“ But what makes you so confident, Uncle 
George? What do you base your opinion 
upon ?” 

“Upon that,” said Palitzch, pointing to the 
- sky that wag visible through the opening. 

“Upon the sky ?” 

“Yes. Iam not crazy, Ernest, though you 
look as if you thought I was. You observe the 
spot to which I am now pointing, between those 
two bright stars, and you see that very faint, 
hazy light, about midway between them, and a 
little nearer the horizon than they, don’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, you know how to use the telescope. 
Let me guide it for you. Now look. Youseeit 
plainly now, don’t you ¢” 

“Yes. It is a sort of hazy-looking star, with 
a bright spot in the centre of it.” 

“ Very well. A week or two ago there was 
nothing at all to be seen there with the naked 
eye, and it requires very good sight to see any- 
thing now. You will now see it grow brighter 
and brighter every night, till it becomes a very 
brilliant spectacle.” 

“It is a comet, isn’t it ?”’ 

“ Yes, it is a comet, and it is the very foun- 
dation which I build my hopes upon. Ina short 
time you shall know all about it. In the mean- 
time, keep up your spirits and trust in Provi- 
dence and Uncle George.” 

Ernest and Gertrude had both been pupils of 
the self-taught peasant, and both had the great- 
est confidence in him, but to turn old Grabben 
from his purpose would be a feat so extraordi- 
nary that neither of them could help being very 
despondent with regard to the future, which 
looked so dark in the illimitable distance, and it 
was with no light step that the young man 
sought his home that night, in spite of the appar- 
ent confidence of his excellent old friend. 

Ernest had been gone but a few minutes, when 
another visitor presented himself at the door of 
George’s den. No modest tap afforded a pres 
monition of this one’s presence. He came in 
like a hurricane, flew around like a whirlwind, 
and went to work at once to ‘blow up ” the oc- 
cupant of the premises. 

“George Palitzch,” he sereamed, “ you are 
making an abominable stupid ass of yourselft—do 
you hear ?” 

“Yes, I’m not deaf. But that is nothing to 
get in a passion about, Herr Schmutt. People 
make asses of themselves every day. I’ve known 
& little tailor to do the like before now.” 


“ You are a vulgar wretch, Palitzch ; a vulgar, 
dirty, low, clod-hopper of a peasant!” 

“Well, Herr Schmutt, I raise cabbage and 
you steal it—that’s about the difference between 
us.” 

“ Gott in Himmel? Donner und Blitzen I” 

“Come, come, Herr Schmutt, don’t put your- 
self in a passion, now, don’t. You don’t make 
pretty faces when you are in a rage. Upon my 
word and honor you don’t.” 

“ Potz tausend! must I endure all this from a 
rascally peasant! How dare you treat me so, 
you miserable serf ?” 

“ Now, don’t call names, Herr Schmutt, or I 
might be forced to show you that I am a man 
and a freeman.” 

“ You a man !” 

“Well, mein Ilrr, I'm two-ninths of a man, 
anyhow, and that’s more than you can say.” 

“You shall smart for this, sir. How dare you 
undertake to make a fool of that excellent old 
gentleman, Herr Grabben ?” 

“ Make a fuol of Herr Grabben? 0, no, mein 
Llerr, that would be ‘carrying coals to Newcas- 
tle,’ as the English say.” 

“ You impudent varlet—I believe you are try- 
ing to make a fool of me too.” 

“No, no, Herr Schmutt ; that would be worse 
still. That would be ‘ gilding refined gold.’ ” 

“T’ll prosecute you before a court of justice, 
sir. You are trying to make me ridiculous.” 

“Not at all, mein Zierr, You do that yourself.” 

“Don’t try to make game of me, I tell 
you.” 

“Make game of you? No, indeed, my old 
bantam. You are too tough for that.” 

“O, yes. You are wonderfully witty, and 
wise too. But you can’t get the better of me, 
Gertrude shall be mine, in spite of you.” 

“Gertrude yours? What do you mean? O, 
yes, I see. You intend to adopt her as your 
daughter. But she is too young to be your 
daughter. Grand-daughter, now, might do.” 

“Grand-devil! But I wont put myself in a 
passion. I defy you. You are a great conjurer 
and in league with the devil himself, they say, 
but I’m not afraid of you nor your master either. 
I defy you and all your deviltries.” 


And with an air of supreme majesty and defi- 
ance, the little man plumped himself into a large 
arm-chair which stood beside him. But hardly 
had he touched the bottom of it, when he 
bounced up again as if there had been a power- 
ful steel spring underneath him, and, with a 
countenance expressive of anything but majesty 
or defiance, described a parabolic curve some 
five or six feet in length, and fell sprawling upon 
the floor. 

“Why, Herr Schmutt, what is the matter with 
you?” inquired George, with every appearance 
of the most profound astonishment upon his ex- 
pressive physiognomy. 

Herr Schmutt said never a word. He was 
probably too much frightened to speak. At all 
events, he gathered himself up with all possible 
expedition, and fled from the room and from the 
house with an agility which no one had seen him 
display for thirty years at least. 

A week or two afterwards, George was again 
seated in his garret, gazing at the heavens 
through that eight-feet tube, which was a pride 
and a delight to him, and a wonder and a mys- 
tery to his fellow laborers, when a tap at the door 
announced the presence of Gertrude’s guardian. 
He looked terribly pale and thin, and every way 
woe-begone. 

“ Ah, George,” he exclaimed, “ you are watch- 
ing it, I don’t wonder, I’m sure. I can’t 
keep my thoughts off it one single moment. 
How awfully bright and fiery it has become 
within these few nights! There is no possibility 
of its changing its course, you think ?” 

“ Alas, no!” 

“ Well, George, I’ve been thinking over what 
you told me. You are right, and it’s no use to 
make a will, nor to do anything else, as I can 
see. It is great folly for the young folks to get 
married, but if they wil do it, I have no objec- 
tion. The last things Ldo I want to do right, 
and I suppose that is right.” 

Palitzch was near jumping up and cutting a 
pigeon-wing on the strength of this announce- 
ment, but he managed to remember his cue just 
in time to compose his features to a sufficiently 
decorous solemnity before they were noticed. 

“So,” continued Grabben, “if you will in- 
form the young man, and send him up to my 
house to-morrow morning, I will have Parson 
Weisner there and get the thing off my mind at 
once. I will hand all the papers over to you, and 


you will hear witness for me that everything is 
done fairly and squarely.” 

The old man departed, and George despatched 
his eldest boy to Ernest, summoning him to re- 
pair to Farmer Grabben’s house at a specitied 
hour the next morning. 

This message threw poor €rnest into great 
perturbation. He had seen Gertrude frequently 
of late, in defiance of Grabben’s peremptory or- 
der, and a tremendous “blowing up” was the 
very mildest thing he dared expect, as a conse- 
quence of this unexpected summons. We may 
well suppose, then, that the young man had not 
much of the look of a happy bridegroom when he 
made his appearance in Herr Grabben’s little 
parlor. 

“ Why, Ernest,” said Palitzch, “ you look, for 
all the world, like a dog just whipped for steal- 
ing sausages. Do you think" we are going to 
hang you!) Or are you convinced at last that 
we are right about the speedy destruction of all 
things ?” 

The young man said nothing. He was really 
in a state of pitiable bewilderment, and the re- 
vulsion of feeling, when Herr Grabben explained 
the true state of the case to him, was almost more 
than he could’bear. He went through the mar- 
riage ceremony like one in a dream, and it was 


not until some time after it was all over, that he’ 


was actually capable of realizing “ the sober cer- 
tainty of wak.ng bliss.” In the hope of getting 
a fuller explanation of what had happened, Er- 
nest followed George to the door when he took 
leave. 

“ Never mind, now,” said George, in answer 
to his questions. “Go back to your bride and 
tell her that I want to see you both at my 
cabin to-morrow evening. We will have a 
second edition of onr little Christmas party, and 
I will make good my promise to ‘dance at your 
wedding.’ I will then and there tell you all I 
know about this affair—all you want to hear, and 
more too, perhajs.”’ 

“Very well,” replied Ernest, “we will be 
there. I do wonder what Herr Schmutt will say 
to all this.” 

“TI don’t know what he will say,” replied 
George, “but if you only tell him what J say, I 
give you my word for it he will never trouble you 
again. Just give him a pressing invitation, from 
me, to pay me a visit in the garret-observatory, 
and tell him that I have prepared the great arm- 
chair for his sole, special accommodation. Just 
you tell him that. Good-by.” 


Early the next morning, there assembled un- 
der George Palitéch’s roof nearly the same com- 
pany as that which was present at the opening of 
our story, on Christmas day. Herr Grabben 
was out of the way, having gone on a journey 
for the purpose of settling up something or other, 
preparatory to the universal conflagration. He 
had been scared into restitution of a variety of 
knavish abstractions of his, and the job was by 
no means a light one. 

Soon after dark, George’s guests made a visit 
to the garret, where each one had a peep through 
the telescope. All of them had received more or 
less of the peasant philosopher’s instructions, 
and Ernest and Gertrude had both shown an ap- 
titude for stuly, which had done much to engen- 
der the almost if affection which he had so 
long felt for the They had profited by his 
teachings even more than his own children had 
done. 

As they were Yesconding the stairs again, 
Palitzeh said, with a broad grin, “ Well, Ernest, 
you saw old Schmutt this morning. Did you 
tell him what I said ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And what did he say ?” 

“He said ‘ Ach t) Gott in Himmel! Dor Teu- 
fel! Downer und Blitzen! tausend! Hagel 
und Sturm Wetter 2” 

“ Was that all v4 

“Every word. se turned as white as a 
sheet, and kept looking over his shoulder every 
moment, as if he thought Lucifer was after him.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha!’ laughed Uncle George, and 
proceeded to give a history of Herr Schmutt’s 
adventure with the arm-chair, and then repeaged 
it for the amusement of the company, Ernest 
taking the place of the little tailor. 

“Now, my children,” said the host, “I will 
give you the explanation I have promised. I 
will make it as brief as I can, consistently with 
the object I have in view, which is not amuse- 
ment merely, but instruction also. You all 
know what my hobby is, and how I ride it, and 
I give you warning that I shall mount it from 
the very start. The heavens are full of wonders, 


but the greatest of them all, in my opinion, is 
that which I have just shown you with the te!- 
escope—the comet. And that comet, too, is the 
most interesting, to me at least, of all its kind. 
Though governed by natural laws, and therefore 
in some sense regular, these bodies, nevertheless, 
are so strange and eccentric in their motions and 
their nature, as to make them exceptions and 
things apart, in the celestial economy. 

“‘ Strange and brilliant as their appearance is, 
it has never seemed so striking to me as the pe- 
culiarities of their motion, even as viewed by the 
common eye. The fixed stars, you know, never 
change their places. They are truly fixed, im- 
movable. The astronomers of two thousand 
years ago saw them precisely as we see them 
now. The planets do change their places, but 
they do it very slowly, most of them moving 
over but a very little space, apparently, in a 
whole year. 

“ But the motions of the comet, both real and 
apparent, are very different. In a single night, 
a comet will often make a greater change in its 
position among the stars than most planets doin 
three hundred and sixty-five, and in a single 
month it may be seen sweeping over more than 
a fourth of the whole arch of the heavens—a 
space of ninety degrees. 

“This is its apparent motion, and this alone 
is calculated to strike any observant beholder 
with astonishment and awe. But what is its real 
motion? What is its actual velocity? The 
mind positively recoils from contemplating it. 
A body measuring from one end to the other, 
perhaps a hundred millions of miles, comes rush- 
ing into the sphere of our vision, from some 
measureless profundity of the great abyss of 
ether, and darting towards the sun—how fast, 
think you? Why, my children, with the incon- 
ceivable velocity, perhaps, of fifty or sixty thou- 
sand miles a second! Onesecond it is here, and 
before the pendulum of the clock can make a sin- 
gle swing, it is gone, five times as far away as 
from here to China! And so on, straight ahead, 
from second to second, for thousands of years 
perhaps. 

“I do not mean to say that comets continue to 
rush forward through their whole course with 
this almost incredible velocity, but it is carried 
on so long that the mind becomes bewildered 
and lost in the immensity of the idea. Some of 
these wonderful visitors never return. They 
flash upon the sky of our system like meteor- 
messengers from some unknown world, and then 
away again iuto the boundless void, no one 
knows whither. 

“ If their orbits are ellipses, however eccentric, 
however elongated, they will, in the natural 
course of things, most certainly return some- 
time ; but if they have what mathematicians cal} 
parabolic or hyperbolic paths, they merely pay 
us one hurried visit, and then away again into 
the mighty abyss of illimitable space. 

“ All the other bodies of our system move in 
what astronomers term ‘the same plane,’ or 
nearly so ; that is, if we suppose an immense flat, 
thin sheet of metal, if you please, extended in 
every direction, from the sun outward, into the 
regions of space, the planets would all move upon 
the surface of that plate, or in the same plane, 
and all too in the same direction. 

“With such an arrangement, there is, of 
course, no danger of any of these bodies ever 
coming into contact with each other. Comets, 
however, have their orbits disposed in planes 
which differ greatly from that of the earth and 
the other planets, being inclined to them and 
crossing them atall sorts of angles. As many of 
their paths extend over a space greater than the 
whole orbit of the earth, it is not absolutely im. 
possible gat some one of them may come into 
actual éollision with the earth, or some other 
planet of our system. 

“« Some persons have been greatly terrified at 
the idea of such a catastrophe, and we indeed 
have living witnesses of the fact close at hand. 
But there is not the slightest cause for fear on 
that score, for, in the first place, there is nothing 
more than a bare possibility of the thing happen- 
ing at all, and in the second place, if it should 
happen, itis not probable that there would be 
any great harm done. 

“The greater number of comets, perhaps all 
of them, are composed of such exceedingly un- 
substantial matter, that I think it possible that 
the earth might pass directly through one of 
them, and the inhabitants know nothing about it. 
They are, for the most part, lighter and less 
dense than the lightest clouds, for the latter con- 
ceal the stars, and the comets do not. 
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“This extreme lightness, while it prevents 
them from having almost any influence upon 
other heavenly bodies near which they pass, ren- 
ders them very susceptible of being disturbed in 
their course by those same bodies. And this 
constitutes one of the chief difficulties which 
astronomers have to contend with in their efforts 
to determine the true path of these wanderers, 
and to foretell their return. Indeed, almost any 
one who knows what the difficulties really are, 
would at once pronounce such a thing an im- 
possibility. 

“To predict with accuracy the return of a 
comet, after it has been wandering through space 
for perhaps a hundred years or more, and run- 
ning the gaunlet of disturbing influences known 
and unknown, would certainly then be one of 
the most astonishing feats ever attempted by 
mortal man. And yet such a feat has been both 
attempted and accomplished. 

“ The great pioneer in this department of as- 
tronomical science was Dr. Halley, the friend of 
and associate of the immortal Newton. In the 
year 1680, all Europe was terrified by the ap- 
pearance of a comet of prodigious size and ex- 
traordinary brightness. This drew much atten- 
tion to the subject, and induced Dr. Halley to 
speculate upon the possibility of applying the 
principles of Newton’s Principia to these bodies, 
and foretelling their return to their perihelion, or 
point nearest the sun. 

“Tt was soon perceived that the great comet of 
1680 would not be a proper subject for such a 
calculation, since its period of revolution must be 
at least some thousands of years. Two years 
afterwards, however, there appeared another, 
which promised to be more within the reach of 
observation. 

“ The first thing to be done, was to search the 
records of past comets, as far as practicable. 
This was done and the result was the discovery 
of a chain of appearances of comets, extending 
back through the whole Christian era, with inter- 
vals of about seventy-five or seventy-six years 
between them, the last being in the year 1682. 
It was concluded that these were, probably, re- 
appearances of the same body, which must re- 
volve about the sun in something like seventy- 
five and a half years, and Halley conceived the 
idea that by astronomical calculations the next 
appearance of the comet might be foretold with 
some degree of accuracy. 

“Tt was not possible, of course, to find the ap- 
pearance of a comet recorded every seventy-five 
years. Five or six of these epochs have gone 
by, consecutively, without any visit of a comet 
having been recorded ; but by making the proper 
allowance for these, Halley was always able to 
hit the scent again at some other multiple of 
seventy-five. 

“The history of the comet’s appearance—its 
shape, size, brilliancy, ete., could not be much 
depended upon, for such accounts are seldom ac- 
curate. Its first recorded return is probably 
identical with the comet described as marking 
the birth of Mithridates, which is declared to 
have been brighter than the sun itself. After 
that, there is no account of any comet coinciding 
in point of time with Halley’s till the year 323, 
an interval of about six periods of its supposed 
revolution. Another period brings us to 399, 
when a comet appeared which is reported by 
Lobienietski as one of prodigious magnitude. 

“The next was probably the comet which 
marked the taking of Rome by Totila, in 550. 
The next return was in 930, and the next, after 
one more revolutiou, in 1005. Next we find it 
in 1230, and next in 1305, which is described as 
a terrific spectacle, followed by an awful pesti- 
lence. We find it again in 1380, and again in 
1456. 

“This last appearance, in 1456, WAs the first 
at which anything like accurate observations were 
made. It is described as a comet of extraor- 
dinary magnificence, and was supposed to have 
been the harbinger of Mahomet II., the con- 
queror of Constantinople, and was the subject of 
a buli from Pope Calixtus II. The preceding 
ones had only been conjectured to be identical 
with the comet of 1682, but Halley identified this 
one by actual calculation. 

“ On its next return, in 1531, it was examined 
with some attention by Pierre Appian, from 
whose record Halley was enabled to identify it 
without much difficulty. When it next re- 
turned, in 1607, it was first observed by the great 
Kepler, while returning from an evening party. 
Its nucleus then resembled Jupiter, and its tail 
was more dense than that of most comets. 

“Its next appearance was that observed by 


Halley himself. Having, by means of the rules 
furnished by Newton, established its period of 
revolution, he extended his examination back, 
as I have told you. He then announced to the 
world the result of his investigations, proclaimed 
his belief that this comet of 1682 revolved round 
the sun in a regular orbit, in about seventy-five 
and a half years, and further stated his opinion 
that planetary attraction had shortened the period 
from 1607 to 1682, and that the same attraction 
would retard its next appearance, so as to throw 
it into the end of the year 1758, or the beginning 
of 1759. 

“ Considering the state of astronomy at that 
time, this prediction, since so remarkably veri- 
fied, should reflect immortal honor upon the il- 
lustrious name of Halley. But astronomy was 
now advancing with rapid strides towards per- 
fection, and a few years ago the comet of 1682 
was taken up by the distinguished French phil- 
osophers, Clairault and Lalande, with the view 
of making an accurate calculation in order to 
determine the course of its orbit throughout its 
whole extent, with a proper allowance for all dis- 
turbing causes. 

“This, my children, was unquestionably one 
of the most stupendous undertakings ever entered 
upon by man, and its successful completion was 
the result of such extraordinary ‘skill, labor and 
perseverance as has no parallel, probably, in the 
history of the human intellect. @lairault, who is 
a mathematician, evolved the analytical formula 
for the guidance of Lalande, who is a practical 
astronomer and arithmetician, - whose busi- 
ness it was to put these formulasjinto figures and 
make the laborious calculations necessary for 
their purposes. 

“ A woman was Lalande’s assistant in this gi- 
gantic enterprise, which has immortalized her 
name as well as his. It was Miadame Lepante, 
the wife of an eminent Parisian watchmaker. 
One of Lalande’s friends, who Jately visited me, 
said that these two had been at work, without in- 
termission, for six months past—every day, from 
morning till night, and frequently even at their 
meals. 

“ This great work is not yet) fully completed, 
but they have been able to malke a report on the 
subject to the French Academy of Science. 
This was done on the 14th of ast November, and 
the 14th of April of the presg¢nt year was then 
announced as the day when Fine comet was to 
reach the point nearest the sum, according to their 
calculations. They do not{ pretend, however, 
that this result will conform @xactly to the truth. 
There may be, and probalply are, disturbing 
causes of which we are igjnorant, and they 
claim a latitude of some weeks for errors of this 
sort. 

“ Supposing this prediction to be correct, the 
comet would be likely to majke its first appear- 
ance to human eyes somewbjere about the close 
of the last year —somewbole in the month of 
December. Since the announcement of the pre- 
diction, therefore, and since the 
middie of December, astrondmers, in all parts of 
the world, have hardly close(d their eyes at night, 
every one being anxious ty have the honor of 
discovering it first, and veri fying the prediction. 


“Surange to say, all the astronomers of Eu- 
rope, with their gigantic @elescopes and their 
royal observatories, have led to secure this 
honor, which has been obtaifed by the obscure 
peasant, George Palitzch, With a rough, home- 
made instrument, but cightgfeet in length, with a 
great crack in the object-gWfass. 

“Yes, my children, it{is no less true than 
strange that I was the first- person to verify the 
prediction of Lalande by discovering the return 
of Halley’s comet, which al the astronomers of 
Europe have been lookingffor with the most in- 
tense interest. You remember, Gertrude, the 
night of our little party, \Christinas night, how 
you joked with me upon the self-satisfied air I 
displayed. I could not help feeling a little elated, 
for I had just then made tfie discovery. 

“T did not then know), however, that I was 
the first in the field. I kmew that the best and 
most careful observers im: the world were con- 
stantly on the watch, with all the appliances of 
“she great national observatories, and how could 
I presume to believe that I could get the better 
of them all? Even if all the others should fail, 
there was still the world-renowned comet-finder, 
Messier, whom Louis XV. christened ‘ Le furet 
des cometes’—‘ the comet ferret ;’ nothing of the 
sort was ever known to escape him. So, you 
see, my good fortune was wholly unexpected. 

“Tt is hardly necessary for fhe to say, now, 
that I took advantage of the exclusive knowledge 


which I possessed, to work upon the superstition 
and credulity of Gertrude’s hard headed and 
hard-hearted guardian. Having seen the comet 
through my telescope, and knowing the course 
it would take, I had no @ifficulty in telling very 
nearly the spot where it would first become visi- 
ble to the naked eye. ‘To this place in the heav- 
ens I directed Herr Grabben’s attention, and 
prophesied the speedy appearance there of a ter 
rible fiery star, which was to increase rapidly in 
brightness as it approached the earth, and finally 
burn it up and all things in it. 

“ Halley’s comet has been much brighter in its 
former visits than it is at present, and when I 
made the prediction I calculated upon beholding 
a much more formidable object. But I had pow- 
erful allies in the ignorance and gullibility of the 
man I had to deal with. He was already, as you 
all know, more than haif a believer in the speedy 
destruction of the world by fire, and was there- 
fore the more easily imposed upon. I am afraid 
I have not done right exactly, in deceiving him 
in such a bare faced manner, but, the fact is, that 
little new-married witch there has cast such a 
spell upon me that I can hardly tell good from 
evil. As to the farce of ‘the great fiery devil,’ 
who has so sorely aftlicted our friend Grabben, I 
was the author and Ernest the principal actor, 
being assisted by a pair of stilts, the newly discov- 
ered inflammable phosphorus, and sundry other 
adjuncts. The bedeviling of the gold-piece and 
of the arm-chair, were managed by means of a 
new development of that strange half matter, half 
spirit, which we call electricity.* It is, I believe, 
a discovery of my own, and it would take too 
much time now to explain it to you. 

“Our schemes have been successful even 
beyond my expectation. Herr Grabben will be 
terribly enraged ‘and disappointed when he finds 
that he is not going to be burnt up, after all ; but 
it will be too late to mend the matter, for his 
ward has been married with his full consent, and 
all her property has been legally transferred to 
her husband. So, my dear children, thank 
your Heavenly Father for all his blessings, and 
as long as you live have a sincere respect for 
COMETS.” 


All the above-mentioned facts, as far as they 
relate to astronomical matters, are strictly true— 
to the best of our knowledge. George Palitzch, 
whom Sir John Herschell calls “a peasant by 
station, but an astronomer by nature,” was a re- 
markable self-taught genius. He was actually 
the first person to discover the return of Halley’s 
comet, on Christmas night, just one hundred 
years ago the 25th of next December. Messier, 
the most acute and most celebrated of all the 
comet-hunters of his day, did not discover it till 
the 21st of January. Considering all the cireum- 
stances, the prediction of Halley was most sig- 
nally verified, and the comet which still bears his 
name is still considered the most interesting of 
the eight or ten whose orbits have been ascer- 
tained with precision. He did not, of course, 
profess to be exact in his predictions, nor indeed 
did Clairault and Lalande, who came within 
twenty-three days of the truth. This was extra- 
ordinary success for a hundred years ago. Every 
mile of the comet’s course, for two entire periods 
of seventy-five years each, had to be determined, 
with all the ever-varying attractions at work 
upon it, two of which, at least—those of the plan- 
ets Herschell and Neptune—these astronomers 
were entirely ignorant of. Messier was terribly 
mortified at being outdone by a peasant. It is 
said that he was deceived by Delisle, who put 
him upon a wrong scent, by giving him an 
ephemeris which proved to be erroneous. On 
another occasion, of a somewhat similar nature, 
he was anticipated by Montague de Limoges, in 
the discovery of a comet, in consequence of his 
having been obliged to attend the funeral of his 
wife. A friend, seeing him shed tears, began to 
condole with him upon his bereavement. “O, 
yes,” blubbered Messier, “I had discovered 
twelve of them—alas, that I should be robbed of 
the thirteenth by Montague!” He was not 
thinking of his wife, but of his comet. 

By the time of the next return of the comet, in 
1835, astronomy had made a great stride in ad- 
vance, and, as might have been expected, its ar- 
rival was predicted with still greater accuracy 
than before. The French Institute, and the 
Academy of Science of Turin, both offered 
prizes for a new calculation of its orbit, and 
proper allowance for disturbing causes of every 
description. The Italian prize was awarded to 
Damoiseau, and the French to Pontecoulant. 


* Galvanism. 


Though Neptune was still undiscovered, and its 
attraction of course not considered, the predic- 
tion of M. de Pontecoulant came within forty- 
eight hours of the truth. This was certainly one 
of the most wonderful triumphs of modern 
science. 

Though such extraordinary precision has been 
arrived at in determining the movements of these 
bodies, they nevertheless still remain, in All their 
principal features, as profound a mystery as ever. 
Their extraordinary characteristics, and the 
mighty extent of many of their orbits, still fill us 
with astonishment and awe. comet of 1811, 
according to Bessel, must have a period of révo- 
lution of more than three thousand years. That 
of 1680 had a period of more than eight thou- 
sand, What wonders it might reveal, if it could 
tell the story of its wanderings through the un- 
known depths of space. 


Though generally composed of matter of great 
tenuity, Arago says that the nuclei of some com- 
ets are undoubtedly round, solid bodies, as is 
proved by the transits they make over the sur- 
face of the sun, like Venus and Mercury. The 
matter of most of them must be of a very strange 
nature indeed, contradicting all our ordinary no- 
tions on such subjects. The tail of the brilliant 
comet of 1680, 123,000,000 miles in length, in 
five days after its perihelion, made a mighty 
sweep of 150°, passing beyond the orbit of the 
earth. No attraction that we know anything 
of in this world of ours, exerted upon matter that 
we know anything about, could produce such an 
effect as that. 

The brilliantly beautiful comet of the present 
year has presented some very peculiar features, 
most of them, however, visible only with the aid 
of the telescope. In some respects it has been 
said very much to resemble Halley’s comet, in 
1835. It was first seen early in the summer, by 
Donati, of Florence. At that time it was only 
visible through the best telescopes, its distance 
from the earth being more than two hundred mil- 
lions of miles. The first traces of a tail were 
seen on the 20th of August, and about the 29th 
it first became visible to the naked eye. On the 
20th of September it began to exhibit the strange 
phenomena which have distinguished it from all 
other comets. At this time, a crescent-shaped 
outline was interposed, like a screen, between the 
nucleus and the sun, and within this, according 
to the Cambridge astronomers, “ the fiery mass 
was in a state of apparent commotion, as though 
upheaved by the action of violent internal 
forces.” On the 23d two, and on the 25th four 
luminous envelopes were traced round the nu- 
cleus, and others were subsequently formed, al- 
most under the eye of the observer. The rapid- 
ity of the formation of these envelopes, and the 
enormous extent to which they were ultimately 
developed, are circumstances which have greatly 
puzzled the philosophers. Within the central 
envelope was observed a strange scene of chaotic | 
confusion, evidently the result of sudden and vi- 
olent disruptions from the central body, project- 
ing immense volumes of its luminous substance 
towards the sun, to be, by some unknown law, 
repelled by that body, in turn, and driven off to 
the distant regions of space. Such phenomena 
serve only to render these astronomical enigmas 
more thoroughly inexplicable. They, of course, 
have only been visible through the telescope. 
To the naked eye, this comet has presented a 
starlike nucleus, with a train of most majestic 
proportions, sweeping far up towards the north 
polar circle. The convex side of this tail was 
well defined, but the other side had an uncertain 
outline, less bright than the other. A good eye 
could distinguish a dark, narrow streak, near the 
middle of the brightest part of the tail By care- 
ful watching there could also be distinguished 
one or more supplementary tails, diverging, near 
the nucleus, from the main stream of light, on its 
upper or convex side, and extending some fifty 
or sixty degrees. These had considerably less 
curvature than the principal tail, and diverged 
a great distance from it at their extremities. 

In the month of September, this splendid 
comet was seen plunging down towards the 
earth so directly that its place in the heavens un- 
derwent very little change till the latter part of 
the month, when it darted off almost directly 
towards Arcturus, the bright star in Bootes. 

All observers who have any knowledge at all 
of the fixed landmarks, or rather stymarks of the 
celestial regions, must have been struck with this 
extraordinary rapidity of motion, as the comet | 
swept on round the sun. It has afforded us @ 
most magnificent spectacle, such as few now liv- 
ing have seen before, or will ever look upon again. 
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PIFFERARI PLAYING TO THE VIRGIN, 
No one who has been in Rome long enough to 
become acquainted with the various types of 
character exhibited in the Eternal City, can fail 
to remember with pleasure the itinerant p//erari 
or pipers, with their rade instruments of music 
and their picturesque ragged attire. Painters 
love to sketch these wandering minstrels, so full 
of character and so thoroughly national. The 
engraving on this page, from a water colored 
drawing by a lady, Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, is 
exceedingly felicitous in its truthfulness and ex- 
ression. ‘There is something extremely grace- 
ul and intelligent about this little group. The 
itinerant pipers serenading the Virgin, who is 
represented in an old medieval painting on the 
wall above, is ap incident the truthfulness of 
which will be recognized by all who have visited 
Rome. On the opposite side of the picture is a 
ung mother, with a charming little child, whom 
she is teaching to pray to the sacred effigy. The 
expression of the former is full of benignity and 
affection ; that of the latter is art- 
less and engaging. Mark, also, 
the nice discrimination displayed 
in the countenances of the two 
“executants.” The old man, his 
head duly uncovered, looking up 
with reverend yravity to the 
object of his musical—or unmusi- 
cal—tribute; and the boy, his 
ipe temporarily withdrawn from 
his mouth, looks with a pleasant 
and curious smile at the kneeling 
child. The drawing in every part 
shows freedom, power, and delica- 
cy of execution, leaving nothing to 
desire. The tide of foreign travel 
always sets towards Rome, and 
now that the facilities of seeing 
Europe are so great, few Americans 
who go abroad neglect the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Rome, great in 
ruins, great in its history. Twenty- 
five centuries have rolled away 
since the reported date of the foun- 
dation of this city. Once the mis- 
tress of the ce she has fallen 
indeed in power—or, as the Roman 
girl still sings, 
Rome, Rome thou art no more 
What thou hast been 


When on thy seven hills of yore 
Thou sat'st a queen. 


Yet the various phases of splendor 
and power through which it has 
passed, have left their traces in 
monuments which the corroding 
tooth of time, and the cannon of 
beleaguering hosts, have not utterly 
destroyed. Still stands the Coli- 
seum—great in decay ; still stand 
the triumphal arches which attested 
the victories of the all-conquering 
Romans, and a thousand crum- 
bling pillars and fanes mark the old 
historic past. The re creation of 
art, too, is marked by imper- 
ishable monuments — such as the 
Church of St. Peters—a city in it- 
self. What treasures of art are 
congregated within the compass of 
its walls! Well may art-pilgrims 
from the remotest quarters of the 
globe come up hither to ray | the 
treasures which its galleries hold, 
and derive thence the inspiration 
for works which will illustrate an- 
other era of civilization. 


PET NAMES. 

“Call me ‘pet names,’ — they 
are dear to my heart,” sang a ga 
young bride to her loving husband. 
And they are more or less dear to 
every woman’s heart, though we 
may differ some as to what they 
are, and their signification also. 
There are pet names which may be 
had without the asking, and which 
should be far dearer, and tenfold 
more significant than any or all 
others. —‘‘ My daughter!” Memo- 
ry travels back to the days and 
scenes of childhood. The old 
home, with its familiar haunts and 
ten thousand fond associations, is a 
guest in our thought-chamber. The 
being whose gentle tones and 
warm, fervent kiss first lulled our 
baby cares to rest ; and he who was 
a guard from evil, and a guide to “ whatever is 
honest, lovely, and of good report,’”’ both seemed 
to be present with us, charming us back to the 
“long ago,” by the utterance of the familiar 
name “our daughter!’ What a host of filial 
duties, loves and regards rise before us, as we 
listen again and again to catch the endearing 
tones,that now have so little power to move as then. 

“ My sister!” Dear ‘pet name,’ as lisped by 
that prattling brother, whose love, true and un- 
selfish, shall live, and bless, all along life’s jour- 
ney, and echoed and re-echoed by a band of 
merry-hearted sisters, whose contidence, sympa- 
thy and affection grew dearer with each advanc- 
ing year. ‘ My sister!” Holy words, and should 
be spoken only in reverence and love. Priestess 
at the home altar! How does her life strike 
roots of duty und love deep into the household 
of hearts! Precious names with which romance 
and fancy have little to do. 

Years pass—life has taken deeper, if not grav- 
er shades ; the measure of our mission in the 
home of our girlhood is filled, and a new title— 
a new life awaits us. 


“My bride!” A manly form is near us—a 
manly heart all free from flattery og deceit, beats 
fondly, truly, nobly and beats for us alone; while 
the strong arm it moves, and upon which we are 
to lean, as hand in hand we go to meet the lights 
and shadows of life, already encircles us, and 
for a brief moment, in which the past and fa- 
ture seem mingling, we are at once sadder and 
gladder than we ever knew re, 

“My bride!” The silence is broken—the 
heart is tuned to new melodies, and the life be- 
fore us grows bright with peace, hope and joy. 

“ My wife!’ The same strong arm is around 
us—the same loved voice is calling us, and nev- 
er, O never was a pet name dearer! It awakens 
the tenderest love notes of the heart, deepens the 
soul’s purest and holiest aspirings, opens the gate 
to the great harvest ficid of our noblest duties, 
and we can but feel we have entered life’s “ holy 
of holies.” ‘“ My wife!” Its utterance is an as- 
surance that the heart and home of our husband 
are ours to fill with joy and blessing, or misery 


And it is only now that we can fully, truly real- | 


ize how much our mother loved us, how much 
we owe her, and now, in thought, is the only way 
on earth through which she can receive her com- 
pensation.—Port/and Transcript. 


THE ITALIAN STATES. 

As the Italian question is the great topic, a 
few words descriptive of the countries brought 
most prominently into the controversy may 
have general interest. The Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom, the kingdom of Sardinia and the Pa- 
pal States, constitute the theatre of whatever 
warlike events are threatened by the present 
complication. The area in square miles, and 
their population, in 1852, are put down as fol- 
lows :—Lombardy with an area of 17,847 miles, 
has a population of 5,007,472; Sardinia with 
28,472 miles, has 5,090,245; Papal States with 


15,883 miles, has 2,898,115 Besides these, there — 


are the duchies of Parma, Modena and Tuscany, 


with which Austria has intimate treaties giving | 


Rye 


and cursing. Tous has been given the key to 
his happiness or woes, and as we take possession 
of his confidence, let it be with such smiling 
gratitude and playful self-consecration to his peace 
and well being as shall crown our efforts with 
the most happy success. Then will his arm 
grow stronger, his soul braver, each day adding 
some new joy, until our lives become fully each 
other’s, and his utterance of “my wife” shall 
waken the most pleasing and holy memories, as 
well as the purest and highest hopes. 
“Mother!” Tiny hands are clasped in ours, 
while we press a soft velvet cheek. Sparkling 
eyes look love and thanks, while the lips are yet 
untaught in words. A treasure has been given 
us, and we feel the heavy responsibility it in- 
volves. We look far down the future, hope, 
wonder and pray—feel in our new relationship a 
living beauty, an embodied holiness. Through 
the pet name of “ wife,” dearer now than ever 
before, we have received the crowning glory of 
woman’s lot, and ‘ mother,” as ‘tis mutely ut- 
tered by the little form nestling so a to 
our bosom, becomes the dearest pet name of all. 


PIFFERARI PLAYING TO THE VIRGIN.—A NSUENE IN ROME. 


her a reversiongry interest in them, and a con- 


trolling power over their affairs. They comprise | 


in the whole, an area of about 13,000 square 
miles, and an aggregate population of less than 
three millions. 

Lombardy is a regular political and adminis- 


so recognized lf the Congress of Vienna. It 
comprehends t governments, that of Milan 
and that of Venice, with capitals of the same 
name. In religion, schools, police, and every 
other respect, excepting the doubtful loyalty of 
its inhabitants, it has the usual Austrian char- 
acteristics. 

Sardinia, west of Lombardy, and occupying 
the northwest of [taly, has obtained of late a po- 
litical consequence out of proportion to her size. 
This is owing to the liberal institutions which 
the monarchy has favored, and to the bold and 
enterprising character of her people. The face 


trative uae the Austrian Empire, and was | 


of this country shows a great variety, from the 
unequalled summits of Mount Blane to the rice 
fields of the South. From 1798 to 1814, Sar- 
The army is about 


dinia belonged to France. 


50,000 men, capable of being raised on a war 
footing to over 150,000. The cities are its capi- 
tal, Turin, with a population of 143,157, and 
Genoa, population 125,349. The island of Sar- 
dinia forms a part of the kingdom, whose origi- 
nal nucleus was Savoy. 

The capital of the Papal States is Rome, the 
“ Eternal City,” whose population in 1852 was 
175,838. The whole army is nominally rated at 
21,026 men, although the effective forces are only 
about 12,000 men, who are utterly incapable of 
maintaining order without foreign support. 
The country is poor, and heavily in debt. The 
government, ostensibly under the control of the 
pope, is really in the hands of various ecclesias- 
tics acting in nearly all official capacities. The 
States had in 1845, nine archbishops, 52 bishops, 
13 abbacies, 1824 monasteries, and 612 convents. 


A REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 

Mrs. Trammell was old enough to have been 
familiar with many of the bloody events which 
occurred near the close of the Rev- 
olutionary War, in the immediate 
neighborhood of her home, which 
was near King’s Mountain, in 
South Carolina. Her husband, 
Thomas Trammell, had unhesitat- 
ingly identiried his fortunes with 
those of the “liberty party,” as 
they were familiarly called, and 
being a good shot and of unflinch- 
ing courage, he was a terror to all 
the friends of the king, as far as his 
name was known. This section of 
the country at that time was over- 
run by a band of tories, encamped 
in large numbers at King’s Moun- 
tain, under Gen. Ferguson. There 
was in this command a noted tory 
by the name of John Towns, who 
had long been the neighbor and 
professed friend of Trammell. At 
this time Towns was a sergeant, 
and was constantly upon the scout 
for the purpose of capturing men, 
horses, ete. Young Trammell 
could not feel much afraid somehow 
of Towns. He thought, “surely 
he will not injure me ;” but in this 
he was mistaken, as he afterwards 
had occasion painfully to learn. 
He had been for sometime hiding 
and keeping out the way as best he 
could, until one night he ventured 
to sleep in his own house. Just 
before day he was aroused by 
the heavy tramp of horses, and on 
arising, he found his house sur- 
rounded by a troop, which proved 
to be Sergeant Towns and his 
band. Trammell was at once 
seized and bound, and carried out 
into the yard for execution. Towns 
produced his authority, executed in 
due form, and flourishing it over 
Trammell’s head, pompously offer- 
ed to free him if he would take the 
oath of allegiance to the king, and 
take up arms against his country- 
men. This proposition Trammell 
met with merited scorn, and said 
in reply, “‘ You can carry me bound 
to the king’s army, but you never 
can make me fight against m 
countrymen.” After some consul- 
tation, they concluded to try to get 
hold of some of Trammell’s horses, 
knowing that he owned some very 
fine ones that were hid out, and they 
knew not how to find them without 
using him as a guide. So very 
anxious were they to get them, that 
they proposed to release ‘Trammell 
upon condition that he would go 
and drive them up. He went and 
found them, but rode and drove 
them another way. After waitin 
until all hopes of his return h 
vanished, eating, drinking, and pil- 
laging everything they could turn 
to account, and feeling no little 
chagrin at their disappointment, 
Sergeant Towns called on Mrs. 
Trammell for some clothing for his 
men, or goods out of which to 
make some. She replied, “ Sir, 
you have already stripped me of 
all. Ihave nothing more for you, 
except your nephew there,” point- 
ing to his sister’s son, an orphan 
boy, whom they, in charity, had 
taken sometime before, to keep from suffering ; 
“he has a few clothes, which I have made for 
him; you can take them if you will.” But they 
did not suit. About this time his eyes rested 
upon a strong box, which sat near the fireplace, 
and he said, ‘“ What have you in that box?” 
She replied, indignantly, ‘‘ Sir, it is none of your 
business.” ‘ Well,” said he, “it is my business, 
and I’ll see what it contains.” ‘No, sir,” said 
she, “ you will not look into that box,” and seiz- 
ing a heavy iron poker, she placed herself be- 
tween Towns and the box, and planted herself 
firmly, resolved to defend her little treasure. 
The box contained a few quilts and counterpanes, 
the work of her own hands. Towns advanced 
and drew his sword to intimidate her, but she 
maintained her position without moving a muscle. 
He presented his sword, and sneeringly said, 
“Now, would you hit a fellow?” She said, 
“Do you advance a step further, and you will 
see.” He looked into her eye, and saw Lye | 
what her determination was, and retired and le 
her in possession of her little treasure.—Corres- 
pondent of Southern Christian Advocate. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LOVE’S SLANDER. 


BY EFFINGHAM T. HYATT. 
Lady, they tell thee I am vzin, 

And that my love is false and cold. 
Then leave thee thinking o'er in pain 

The falsehood they have lightly told. 
But ah, they cannot date to me 
When I have ceased to think of thee, 
Nor dare their coward lips reply 
When actions give them back the lie. 


They tell thre I have loved before, 
And vowed by many a maiden name 

That time haz o'er my feelings wore 
Away each trace of former flame. 

°Tis false, the flowers do all decay, 

And beauty’s ever fade away ; 

But ties of love once joined remain, 

Nor can they e’er be rent in twain. 


When but a child, by fancy caught, 
I too have flirted, like the rest. 

But love, my heart repels the thought, 
And casts such nonsense from my breast. 

I saw thee, and by every vow 

I loved thee then, I love thee now; 

And in that love I seek, alas! 

To hide the misery of the past. 


They are not true who strive to break 
A bond which constancy has wove, 
And we should all their scandal take 
As worthless in the mint of love. 
For as the eagle's piercing eyes 
Behold each speck in cloudless skies, 
So can the heart with truth endowed 
Discern its gem amid the crowd. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE FISHERMAN’S CURSE. 
A Tale of the Northwest Cozst of Scotland. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


To those persons who take pleasure in gazing 
upon nature in her wildest and most savage 
moods, the coast of Scotland, especially the 
western coast, with its bold, bleak headlands, 
and the storm-beaten, precipitous cliffs of the 
Hebrides or Western Islands—presents scenery 
of majestic, solitary grandeur, unsurpassed if not 
unequalled in any other portion of the globe. 
The shores are sparsely populated, the towns 
and villages being mere collections of rude fish- 
ermen’s huts, constructed of unhewn timber, 
black with age and exposure to the elements, the 
poorest among them being destitute of glass in 
the narrow apertures which supply the place of 
windows,—which are closed in tempestuous 
weather by means of ill fitting boards, plastered 
with mud—and without chimneys, the dense 
peat-smoke, after filling the cabins, and pene- 
trating into every crevice in the ill-fitting wains- 
cotting, and among the rafters of the ceiling, 
escaping from a hole in the roof, purposely cut as 
small as possible, in order to exclude the rain 
aud snow, which would otherwise drench the 
cabin and extinguish the fire. 

Here and there appears, interspersed amongst 
the humbler dwellings of the fishermen, the cot- 
tage of a laird, or small landed-proprietor, 
proud, but ignorant of the world beyond his own 
immediate neighborhood, whose domicile, though 
larger, is little superior to those of the fishermen 
in its outer decorations or inner appointments, 
and litue preferable, except for its superior size. 
Sometimes, but rarely, some cottager, more am- 
bitious or more refined in his tastes than his neigh- 
bors, attempts to rail in a small space for a 
garden ; but the salt sea air is prejudicial to veg- 
etable growth, and the gardens produce little ex- 
cept a few turnips, or sprouts of kail, and in the 
height of summer, if the women-folks of the 
family take an interest in it, a few hardy wild 
flowers. 

Precipitous c'iffs line the coast, deeply indent- 
ed, and perforated with dark, yawning caverns. 
The wild waves of the Atlantic rush into these 
indentations, or narrow creeks, and dash madly 
against the steep cliffs, which rise to the height 
of several hundred feet, and pour into the cav- 
erns, everlastingly advancing and receding, with 
a hollow, reverberating sound that fills the soul 
of the stranger-listener with awe and melancholy. 

The scenery is savage and mournful, even in 
the brightest und fairest weather; but in winter, 
when the wind blows in tempestuous gusts, and 
the sky is darkened by deeply-hanging clouds, 
or with wildly rushing scud, and the atmosphere 

dimmed with moist ; when the sleet and rain fall 
in torrents, and the angry waves seem to threaten 
destruction even to the firm foundations of the 


“everlasting hills ;’ when the earth seems to 
tremble with the shock occasioned by the sweep- 
ing waves thundering against the base of the 
* cliffs, and the angry murmur is heard for miles 
inland, a more gloomy picture it is impossible to 
conceive. It must be seen to be understood. It 
is the realization of Cimmerian solitude; the 
“ desolation of desolations.” Almost universal 
as is education, as least so far as it consists in the 
knowledge of reading and writing, in Scotland, 
the utmost ignorance prevails in these dark dis- 
tricts, where the Gaelic is the prevailing lan- 
guage, and where scarcely one among the 
women, and very few among the men, are able 
to speak, or even to understand, more than a few 
phrases of English. 

The inhabitants are superstitious to a degree ; 
firm believers in “second sight,” in wraiths, and 
doubles, and fairies and evil spirits. Wt is their 
delight, during the long, dreary, tempestuous 
nights of winter, when their—at all seasons per- 
ilous—occupations are necessarily interrupted, to 
assemble beneath the roof of some neighbor who 
is able to read, and listen, spell-bound, and 
crouching around the huge fire of dried seaweed, 
to some ghostly narrative, or to hearken to wild 
and horrible legends, told by some native impro- 
visatore ; the howling of the wind, and the beat- 
ing of the rain without, and the smoky, red glare 
of the blazing pine-torches (serving in lieu of 
candles) within reflecting upon the rude wainscot 
of the hut, in weird-like shadows, the crouching 
figures of the listeners, who sit,| with bated 
breath, greedily drinking in the terrible, unearth- 
ly tale, scarce daring to look around them, until 
the bravest and most reckless, who can jest amid 
the howling of the storm, when grim rocks to 
leeward of their fragile bark thredten destruc- 
tion, and where there is but a thin plank between 
them and death, tremble at the sound of their 
own voices, the flickering of their own shadows, 
and fancy that they hear supernatural shrieks in 
the blasts of the driving gale, as they wend their 
way homewards in shivering group/s. 

On the most northerly and most prominent 
and lofty headland of that savage,\ rocky inden- 
tation, on the west coast of Scotlahd, known as 
Gairlock Bay, stands a rude fishing, village such 
as we have described. The inhabitants of the 
village do not exceed four hundre’d, all counted, 
and among these may be estimat¢d one hundred 
able-bodied, hardy fishermen. The great major- 
ity of the inhabitants were, ati the period of 
which we write, some twelve sf since, and 
probably are now, of the ignorant; and supersti- 
tious, but generous and hardy class to which we 
have alluded. But there were sme others, who, 
though they mingled freely on|ordinary occa- 
sions with their neighbors, held themselves, in a 
measure, aloof in their more intimate sogial in- 
tercourse. These were a family (named Pedling. 
ton, the head of which, a centiptry earlier, had 
fled to this coast-fastness after the defeat of the 
rebels in the Scottish rebellion\of 1745, and a 
widow, named Pecbles, whose anfcestors had fled 
at the same period, for the like cduse. 

Arthur Pedlington, the Jacobjite, had lost the 
greater portion of his property, 4nd had through 
poverty been compelled to betakP himself to the 
hazardous profession which forn}ed the occupa- 
tion of nearly the whole of the male inhabitants 
of the village, and his descendfnts had never 
been able to rise much above the condition of 
their once wealthy, but in his lat-Pr years inpover- 
ished ancestor; but poor though{ they were, they 
had held themselves above fhe degradation 
which poverty often brings in ifs train. The es- 
caped Jacobite had taken care,} even though he 
suffered privation in consequerjce, that his chil- 
dren should receive as good an }feducation as, in 
his intervals of Icisure, it was fin his power to 
bestow. This had been obserYed through sac- 
ceeding generations, and young Arthur Pedling- 
ton, the present head of the family, and the sole 
support of a widowed mother, \though a humble 
fisherman by trade, was a gillant and noble- 
minded young man of twenty-€wo, as well edu- 
cated as most young men of hig age in Inverness, 
or any of the large cities! in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

John Peebles had, when he made his escape 
from Edinburg, managed to bring a small supply 
of money with him, and had purchased a farm— 
a rude, wild, ungenial plot of jground, yet which 
still enabled him to maintain his family in some- 
what better style than could his old friend and 
companion in misfortune, Arthur Pedlington. 
Nevertheless, the two families had always main- 
tained a friendly intercourse, and they, with the 
family of the laird, constituted a petty aristocra 


cy—a certain degree of homage and respect 
being willingly paid to them by the simple- 
minded neighbors, in consideration of their supe 
rior acquirements —into which, however, the 
Pedlingtons were, on account of their compara- 
tive poverty, only admitted on sufferance. 


The widow Peebles, who, since the death of 
her husband, had been obliged to hire a man to 
attend to the out-of-door duties of the farm, had 
one only child, a daughter, Mary Peebles—the 
belle of Gairlock, par excellence, and as pretty, 
artless, and good tempered a maiden as bonnie 
Scotland could boast. 

From childhood Mary Peebles and Arthur 
Pedlington had grown up together, constant 
companions at their lessons and at play. Arthur 
had constituted himself Mary’s protector, from 
the time when he was able to understand the 
meaning of the word, and Mary, since she had 
been able to walk alone, had made Arthur the 
confidant of all her childish troubles, and had 
accustomed herself to appeal to him in every dif- 
ficulty. If they had been asked, they could not 
have said when it was they had first begun to 
entertain sentiments of the strongest affection 
towards each other, but this was certain, that the 
people of the village, as well as they themselves, 
believed that their union for life was merely a 
question of time. 

While the widow’s husband lived, the parents 
of both the young folks had considered the union 
of the two families by the the marriage of Arthur 
and Mary, a matter-of-course ; nor was the antic- 
ipated union altogether unequal in point of 
wealth, as may be supposed. ‘The father of Ar- 
thur, by reason of his superior intelligence, had 
risen above his brother fishermen, and when he 
died, left Arthur three boats of his own, besides 
the cottage, with garden attached, in which he 
lived, and Mary had made Arthur promise that 
when they were married he would leave off going 
to sea himself, and stay at home and manage the 
farm, while he employed other men to sail his 
boats. 

After Ilenry Peebles’s death, however, the 
widow found that her husband had left her so 
much better off than she had anticipated, that 
she resolved to send Mary to school for a couple 
of years, in Edinburg, in order that she might ac- 
quire certain city accomplishments ; a very unne- 
cessary matter, as Arthur and others thought, for 
a young woman who was to spend her days on a 
small farm at Gairlock ; but the Widow Peebles 
thought differently, and Mary herself, after shed- 
ding a few tears at the thought of separating for 
two long years from her lover, began to feel a 
thrill of pieasure at the idea of seeing the won- 
ders and magnificence of a city, which to her, 
who had never in her life been ten miles from 
Gairlock, would seem like entering into a new 
world. 

Poor Arthur had other matters to trouble his 
mind besides the mere parting for so long a time 
from her, who he had hoped would in less time 
become his wife. He had néver been in .a large 
city himself, but he had read and heard of the 
gaieties and temptations incidental to city life, 
and he feared that Mary, who he was well aware 
would be admired anywhere for her beauty, 
would forget him, the plain coast-fisherman, ere 
the period of probation was over. 

Mary, on her patt, ridiculed the idea of any 
change occurring in the state of her affections. 
What! Forget Arthur, whom she had loved as 
long as she could recollect? Never! Not if the 
queen’s or the son of the Provost of Edinburg 
should seek to estrange her affections from the 
lover of her girlhood ! 

The day arrived when, at night, she was to 
set out for the Scottish capital. It was the height 
of summer, and even the coast and surrounding 
country of Gairlock had thrown aside some por- 
tion of its dreary gloom. To the lovers, who 
had never seen brighter, though tamer scenery, 
and who had learnt to love the precipitous cliffs 
and sea-washed beach, and all the magnificent 
though somewhat gloomy surroundings of their 
native home, the landscape glittering in the 
beams of the bright, warm sun, looked cheerful 
as that of a more southerly clime, and the at- 
mosphere, despite its moistness, impregnated as 
it was with the salt sea air, felt genial and balmy 
as that of Italy. 

By mutual arrangement, the young lovers met 
in a deep glen about a mile distant from the vil- 
lage, through which coursed a narrow, fresh- 
water streamlet, there to plight their troth, and in 
Highland fashion, to attest their vows of love by 
breaking a thin piece of silver in two over a run- 
ning stream. 


The coin had been previously partially severed 
by Arthur, and after walking in the bright sun- 
shine for an hour, recalling the past and building 
up great hopes for the future, they had advanced 
to the stream, near the spring whence it had its 
source. Here Arthur stepped across, and hold- 
ing out his hand with the coin between his thumb 
and fore-finger, Mary also took hold of the coin, 
and it broke in two. 

“Thus,” they exclaimed in one voice, “ we 
pledge our word and plight our troth. By day 
or by night will we keep near our hearts the sev- 
eral portions of this piece of pure silver, holding 
it typical of our separation and of our mutual 
love, until we meet and join the halves together 
again as we hope to be united in life even unto 
death. So may Heaven be our witness.” 

“Hey, hinnies ! an’ mark weel that ye dinna 
brak’ them,” screamed a harsh, discordant voice 
from the summit of a rising ground, a short dis- 
tance from them. “ Hech, sirs! I’ve seen mony 
a braw laddie and mony a bonnie lassie pledge 
their troth ower the rinnin’ water, an’ mony an 
one ha’ I see brak’ the tryst. But ne’er saw I 
aught but ill come on’t. There’s witchcraft in 
the rinnin’ stream, an’ its aye kittle work to mak’ 
or meddle wi’t, for disaster and death will fa’ on 
they who brak’ their vows.” 


The startled lovers looked up and saw the 
withered form and elfin features of Margery 
Campbell, an old woman of eighty, who was 
held in no great repute by the villagers, though 
she was greatly feared by them, in consequence 
of her being, as they supposed, endowed with 
the gift of second sight. Her curse was dread- 
ful, and nota fishing vessel would put to sea until 
the fishermen, by a small donation of money or 
meal, had propitiated her favor and obtained her 
blessing. 

Mary uttered a slight scream, and in the act of 
starting, dropped the piece of silver from her 
hand into the water. 

“Ha !” exclaimed the hag. ‘“ Sae, a’ready 
the charm is broken. Look till’t, young man. 
Look till’t; ye’ll carry a sair heart else to the 
grave.” 

Arthur, meanwhile, fished out the broken piece 
of silver and gave it back to Mary, who was so 
greatly agitated that she could scarcely stand. 

“Aye, sae yo’ve found it; and ye gied it 
back? Atweel! Ye’re asaft-hearted laddie, and 
the fause lassie need na fear ye’re anger. But 
wae’s me for ye. See, the cloud has shrouded 
the bright sunshine! There’ll be little of sun- 
shine for ye, after ; so make the maist o’ the day, 
for the morn may bring woe wi’t.” 

So saying, the old woman hobbled away. Ar- 
thur helped the maiden across the stream, and 
gave her the love kiss which completed the be- 
trothal, and endeavored, with fond words and 
smiles, to restore her composure, in which en- 
deavor, after awhile, he partially succeeded. 
They strove to forget the ill omened words of 
the old hag, and began again to speak hopefully 
of the future. At length the hour arrived when 
Mary must take her departure. Arthur saw her 
home, and bade her farewell ; and so they parted, 
with smiles upon their lips and mutual good 
wishes, but both felt a heaviness at their hearts 
which neither was inclined to acknowledge. 

A year passed away, during which letters fre- 
quently passed between the betrothed pair, breath- 
ing love, and longing for the hour when they 
should meet again. 

Six months more, and Mary’s letters became 
fewer, and as Arthur thought, shorter and colder 
in their tone. Still he was fain to hope that his 
anxiety led him to anticipate troubles which did 
not exist ; until, at length, some busybody neigh- 
bor, who had been to Edinburg, on returning, 
whispered about that Mary was listening to the 
addresses of the young laird, who, like herself, 
had been sent to the capital to finish his educa- 
tion. He \old that they attended balls and thea- 
tres togetker, and that people in Edinburg said 
they were to be married on Mary’s return. 

Still Arthur refused to credit the reported 
faithlessness of his sweetheart, although his 
heart sunk within him. But she was soon to re- 
turn with her mother, who had gone to Edinburg 
on a visit, and then he would learn his fate from 
her own lips. 

Arthur was at sea when Mary returned, it be- 
ing in the height of the fishing season; but a 
month after his boats returned, and he hastened 
to the widow’s house to see his betrothed. He 
fancied that the neighbors looked sorrowfully 
and pityingly upon him, but he dared not ask 
them why, or seek to know if such were really 
the case, and none sought to enlighten him. 
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He reached the farm-house, a mile or two from 
the village, and saw bright lights within doors, 
and heard the music of the violin and bagpipes, 
and other sounds of merriment and festivity. 

What could it mean? he asked himself. Was 
it in honor of Mary’s return! This could 
scarcely be, for she had been a month at home! 
Alas! Something forewarned him that all his 
bright hopes—the joy of his life, was to be crushed 
forever. 

The presentiment was true. He was deceived 
and betrayed—betrayed most cruelly, most heart- 
lessly ! The sounds of festivity were in honor of 
Mary’s wedding. She had that morning given 
her heart and her hand to the young laird. 

The Widow Peebles came to meet the re- 
jected lover, and sought, in reply to his looks 
rather than to his words, to excuse her diughter’s 
taithlessness. The match was such a good one 
for Mary. The young laird had lately come into 
a large accession of property from a deceased 
uncle. It was better for both that they should 
forget the past. Mary, since she had mixed in 
Edinburg society, would scarcely make a fitting 
wife for a plain fisherman; “but,” added the 
widow, in atone which evidently was constrained 
and anxious, “will you no gang in, ben? 
Mary’ll be glad to see an auld frien’, forbye 
what’s past.” 

“No!” sternly replied Arthur. “But give 
the false girl*this!”—and taking Ais half of the 
broken coin from its place round his neck, he 
wrote on a slip of paper,—‘‘ Remember, false 
girl, the streamlet in the willow glen, and your 
broken vow! Would to heaven I had taken the 
omen when the coin slipped from your hand. 
Mark me, now. I will have a sweet revenge !” 


He folded his half of the coin in this note, and 
sent it to her by the widow, and then he left the 
cottage and returned to the village. 

Those who were present said that Mary turned 
pale when she read the lines ; but she assumed a 
forced gaiety, and essayed to appear merrier and 
more light-hearted than before. 

Soon after this Arthur sold his fishing-boats 
and left Gairlock for Edinburgh, and years 
passed by during which he was never heard of. 
He had taken his mother with him, and they 
were known in Gairlock no more. During these 
years Mary had borne her husband six children ; 
but it was said she lived unhappily with him, 
and gossips whispered that she secretly but bit- 
terly repented of her cruel falsehood to Arthur 
Pedlington. 

So far as the goods of this world were con- 
cerned, she was, for several years, well to do. 
Her husband purchased a vast number of fishing- 
boats, and almost had the trade in his own hands. 
But after a time he began to indulge in drink, 
and to speculate recklessly. One by one the 
boats were sold, being purchased for a stranger 
who did not appear in person, and whose name 
was kept secret. At last there was but one boat 
left, and the farm was mortgaged to its full value, 
in order to meet some pressing obligation. It 
was said that the same stranger—a gentleman in 
Edinburg—who had bought the boats, had ad- 
vanced the money on the farm. 

The laird grew more profligate and more 
reckless than ever. The interest on the mort- 
gage could not be paid ; the mortgage was fore- 
closed, and the mortgagee visited Gairlock to 
take possession of the property. Then it became 
known that Arthur Pedlington—now a rich 
Edinburg merchant—was the purchaser of the 
boats, and the owner of the forfeited farm. He 
had retired from business, and had come to spend 
his days in his native place, and to occupy the 
position of the former laird of the manor. He 
did not go near Mary; but it was said by those 
of his former friends with whom he had spoken, 
that he had come down to push his revenge upon 
the falsehood of Mary Peebles, now the unhappy 
wife of the late lord of Gairlock. 

It was autumn when he arrived at the village, 
and about a week after the fishing fleet set out on 
the last cruise for the season. It was a fine 
morning, and scores of females, their children 
clinging to their skirts, assembled on the cliffs to 
watch the progress of the boats which contained 
their husbands. Among these women came Mary 
Gairlock (the village was named after the old 
laird’s family), for the broken-down laird had 
taken it into his head to share the dangers of the 
cruise—sailing on board his own boat, the last 
that was left to him. Arthur Pedlington came 
also to the cliff to watch the boats, for many of 
them belonged to him. 

Gaily they bounded over the sparkling, rippling 
waters of the Atlantic, their white sails glisten- 


ing in the sunlight, which seemed to smile upon 
them, and to presage a favorable cruise. There 
were many tears shed, for well the fishermen’s 
wives knew the dangers which attended their 
husbands’ calling, and the treacherous nature of 
the element on which they sought to win the 
money which should provide food and clothing 
fur wives and bairns ; and Marf’s eyes also glis- 
tened with tears, for if her husband, as it was 
said, did not use her kindly, he was still her hus- 
band, and the father of her children! But there 
were siniles of hope mingled with the tears, and 
many a whispered prayer fur a prosperous cruise 
and a safe return. 

Suddenly a dead silence reigned, where late 
the busy hum of a hundred voices had been 
heard. Arthur Pedlington looked around to 
discover the cause of this ominous silence, and 
his glance caught that of the old hag, Margery 
Campbell. Presently one of the women gained 
courage to ask the old woman to send her bless- 
ing after the retreating vessels. 

““My blessing!” she screamed, keeping her 
eyes fixed upon Arthur, whom, although years 
had elapsed since she had seen him, she had im- 
mediately recognized. ‘My blessing! What 
wad my blessing avail ye? No, na—I'm sent 
here to give my curse, for is there no’ a Jonah in 
the fleet of bonnie barkies? Is no’ the auld laird 
of Gairlock gone wi’ them? Ay, weel I wot he 
has; and there,” pointing to Arthur, “ stan’s the 
avenger. Wae’s me, wae’s me! The sun shines 
bonnily, an’ the wind blows fair, but befure night 
there’ll be storm and tempest, and on the mor- 
row, mony a widowed wife and mony a futher- 
less bairn, greeting sair for they upon whom 
their e’en ’ll no smile any mair !” 

She flung her arms wildly into the air, and 
hurrying from the spot was soon lost to sight. 
A deep gloom settled on the countenances of all 
present, but none left the spot. All stood still, 
gazing anxiously at the fast receding boats. 

And now, as if in immediate fulfilment of the 
old hag’s prophecy, the fair, bright sky began to 
be obscured with clouds, dark, heavy masses of 
which rose in the western horizon. The wind 
commenced to rise, and a long, sweeping sea to 
set in from the westward, indicative of a gale 
out at sea, rapidly approaching the land, and 
well the gazers knew the danger attending a 
westerly gale when the boats were so near the 
rocky shores. 

The fishermen evidently saw their danger. 
Some began to shorten sail, others put about, 
eager to reach the haven they had just quitted, 
before the gale blew too fiercely, Their efforts 
were useless. ‘The wind rose with astounding 
rapidity, and the waves, lately so smooth and 
gentle, were lashed into fury. Rain fell in tor- 
rents, and in less than an hour a hurricane blew 
of such force, that it was evident that the boats 
would be sunk or dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
Nothing but a miracle could save them. Night 
cameon. Some of the boats had been seen to 
sink, but none knew whose they were; each 
anxious, tearful gazer hoped her husband was 
yet safe, but feared the worst. Soon it grew so 
dark that the boats were no longer visible, but 
the hurricane continued to increase. Weary and 
sick at heart, and drenched to the skin, few of 
the women left the summit of the bleak cliff, 
where they could scarcely keep their footing. so 
fierce was the gale, so blinding the rain. Some, 
who had no relations exposed to the fury of the 
elements—and these were few in number—car- 
ried the younger children home to a place of 
shelter; but the older ones stayed with their 
mothers ; and ever and anon, above the howling 
ot the tempest, was heard the moanful wail of 
women in despair, as a heavier gust of wind 
would blow, and they fancied that through the 
darkness they could perceive, tossing wildly upon 
the white foam of the raging waters, the black 
shapes of dismasted vessels and broken spars. 
Sometimes, amid the wail of human woe and 
the roar of the tempest, Arthur fancied—but it 
could only have been fancy—that he could hear 
the despairing cries of shipwrecked mariners, 
calling for that aid which it was beyond the 
reach of human skill or human daring to afford 
them. 

It was a night of horror, that will be remem- 
bered for many generations by the inhabitants of 
Gairlock and its vicinity, and indeed by the in- 
habitants of the whole line of the western coast 
of Scotland. 

When daylight dawned, the whole coast was 
strewn with wrecks, and the beach with mangled 
corpses. Of forty-three boats which not twenty- 
four hours before had put to sea, their crews full 


of hope and spirit, only fourteen regained the 
port—all the rest were dashed to pieces against 
the rocks, or had foundered at sea. Among the 
missing vessels was that which had belonged 
to the late laird of Gairlock—the last ot his pos- 
sessions. Mary was now a penniless widow! 

On the beach, among the mangled corpses of | 
the seaman, was found the dead body of Marge- 
ry Campbell. She was sitting upright, on a 
seaweed covered rock, stiff and rigid, her eyes | 
wide open and her arms stretched out, as she | 
had last been seen by the terror-stricken women | 
on the cliff. No one knew how she came to be | 
on the beach ; but every one of the poor, super- | 
stitious mourners believed that her curse had 
caused the tempest to rise which had renderede | 
them widows, and their children fatherless. 

Many pitied Mary ; but more blamed her, and 
said, in the bitterness of their grief and despair, 
that the storm was a judgment sent in conse- | 
quence of her faithlessness to the sacred love- 
plight vowed across a running stream. 

Arthur Pedlington had lost four of his vessels, | 
but they were insured at Edinburgh, so that he 
he was not a loser personally. On the day afier 
the storm he called at the cottage of the broken- 
hearted, begyared widow, once his much loved 
mistress and betrothed bride. He found her al- 
most in a state of fienzy. 

“ Arthur,” she cried when he entered the cot- 
tage, “Ihave sinned against you and against God. 
You said the day would come when you would 
be revenged. It has come. O spare me, Ar- 
thur! Spare me, as you once loved me, for my 
fatherless children’s sake.” 

She flung herself at his feet, and clinging to | 


his knees, besought him to be satisfied with the | 
vengeance of Heaven, and with fast falling tears 
and heart rending sobs, prayed him to spare 
her further distress, or take her life. 

“Mary,” said Arthur, raising the hapless wo- 
man to her feet, “the will of Heaven I cannot 
controvert, and it is not mine to gainsay it; but 
whether Heaven has wreaked especial vengeance 
on you or not—and why should you think it has 
when hundreds as well as you have suffered ?— 
my hour of vengeance has only just begun. I 
will repay your ingratitude, your falsehood, with 
kindness. I will be a father to your children 
and a friend to you, for the sake of the love I 
once bore you. Will you accept my offer?” 

Mary, unable to speak, knelt again in spite of 
his endeavors to prevent her, and covered his 
hands with tears and kisses, and called upon the 
children to kneel and thank their preserver. 

Arthur bade her be comforted, and when she 
became more composed quitted the cottage. A 
few days after he caused her and her children to 
be removed to Edinburgh, where he took lodg- 
ings for the widow, and sent the children to 
school, and as long as he lived continued to be- 
friend the latter. The widow died before him, 
blessing him with her dying breath. 

It would not have been safe for the widow to 
have remained at Gairlock, for the good people 
persisted in their belief that her base conduct in 
breaking her vow sworn over a running stream, 
was quite as much as the curse of Margery 
Campbell the cause of the tempest which spread 
so much misery and distress along the coast, and 
they believed that the generosity of Arthur to 
her who had blasted his happiness, was occa- 
sioned by his having fished up from the water 
the broken piece of silver! 

To all who had suffered Arthur behaved gen- 
erously, and he was for many years a benefactor 
to his native village, where he resided until his 
death, about five years ago, only occasionally 
paying a visit to the widow and his protges in 
Edinburgh—respected and beloved by all with 
whom he had ny acquaintance. 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY. 

The editor of Life Illustrated, in commenting 
on Bayard Taylor’s description of the unusual 
beauty of Polish women, discloses the secret of 
their good looks as follows: “The girls do not 
jump from infancy to ladyhood. They are not 
sent from the cradle directly to the parlor, to 
dress, sit still and look pretty. No, they are 
treated as children should be. During childhood, 
which extends through a period of several years, 
they are plainly and loosely dressed, and slowed 
to run, romp, and play in the open air. They 
take in sunshine as does the flowers. They are 
not loaded down, girded about, and oppressed 
everyway with countless frills and superabun- 
dant flounces, so as to be admired for their much 
clothing. Nor are they rendered delicate and 
dyspeptic by continual stuffing with candies and 
sweet cakes, as are the majority of American 
children. Plain simple food, free and various 
exercises, and abundance of sunshine during the 
whole period of childhood, are the secrets of 


| woman takes care of the small “traps,” 


| the lady ! 


beauty in after life.” 


JOUN G. SAXE’S THREE TRAVELLERS. 


Saxe, in a letter to the Boston Post, draws 
these portraits of three familiar travellers : First, 
the man who travels with his wife; second, the 
man who travels with his wife’s sister; third, the 
man who travels with another man’s wife. The 
first case is extremely common, and not particu- 
larly interesting. The man is taciturn, and 
sleeps apparently as much as he can; the woman 
has a slightly subdued expression of face, and 


| looks a good deal at the scenery along the road, 


of which she says, for the most—nothing. When 
she does speak, as sometimes happens at the 
sight of something very remarkable, she says, 
“See—John is all. The man carefully 
looks after the baggage, and assures his spouse, 
in reply tea question, and it’s “allright.” The 
and 
seems comfortable and contented. Altogether 
they behave quite rationally, and, in spite of 


| their seeming unsociability, are really very fond 
| of each other, and will make a pleesant trip of 


it—not only to the end of their railroad tour, 
but to the terminus of their matrimonial journey. 
The man who travels with his wife’s sister car- 


| ries himself, perhaps, in the main like the man 
| whotravels with his wife. 


But he is more talk- 
ative, and takes more pains to be agreeable. He 
feels that more is expected of him, and, as it 
goes in commercial affairs, the supp'y is equal to 
the demand. A pleasant thing is a wife’s sister ; 
unless, indeed, she is quite the reverse—and that 
is not the sort of woman I am talking of. She 
takes the wife’s place in the house sometimes, 
and may chance to make an excellent stepmoth- 
cr. Why not ?—for is she not already the aunt 
of her nieces and nephews? This sort of mar- 
riage, however, is, I believe anti-Levitical, and 
some of the theologians don’t approve of it— 
which is a pity. 

The man who travels with another man’s wife 
is of a much more marked behaviour. How at- 
tentive he is to all the real and possible wants of 
He respects her whims even, which 


| you may be sure her husband does not, at home 


or abroad. How carefully he hands her in and 
out! How sedulously he applies her ear with 
discourse! And yet he imagines people take 
him for the lady’s spouse! No, my dear sir ; the 
brakeman in the corner knows better than that. 
Husbands may be uxorious, but kindness such 
as yours is more likely that of a cavalier servante 
—which, after all, I dare say you are not. It’s 
tiresome, though, after awhile, unless the lady is 
remarkably attractive and pays her own fare 
(which she sometimes forgets), and, for a jour- 
ney of a thousand miles, your own wife is much 
the more agreeable companion. 


THE LAW OF CHANCE, 


Tn the interesting report of the State Engineer 
and Surveyor, there is a series of mathematical 
deductions from the statistics, which are quite in- 
structive. Among the curious deductions is the 
following :—Dividing 373,159,179, the mileage 
of passengers, by 20, the number of passengers 
killed, we find that only one passenger was killed 
for 18,657,969 miles of travel. To travel this 
distance it would require more than 106 years, 
moving incessantly at the rate of 20 miles per 
hour. Dividing 373,159,179 by 182, the total 
number of passengers killed or injured, we find 
2,303,452 miles of travel for each passenger 
either killed or injured. 

The total numbenof passengers carried during 
the year, excluding city roads, is 11,250,073, 
which divided by 20, gives 562,504. That is, 
only one passenger has been killed for every 
562,504 which have been carried. From this, 
we see how small the risk of life arising from 
railroad travel. Truly, as the post of honor isa 
private station, so the post of safety in a railroad 
train. Geton the platform if you want to get 
out of danger! You must travel eighteen mil- 
lion of miles in order to be killed ; and this will 
take you 106 years, going at 20 miles an hour 
and never stopping for sleep. You must take 
your lunch with you, and take your repose in the 
sleeping cars, otherwise you will live just 106 
years less. Methusaleh, probably, was a rail- 
road conductor, and never got off the cars, which 
accounts for his old age. All the o'd women in 
the country, who once were frightened at the idea 
of rai road travel, will soon be mounting the 
cars to escape the vicissitudes and catastrophes 
which attend the lives of those who stay at 
home.—A/lany Arqus. 


> 


AN ECCENTRIC MAN. 


We used to know an eccentric old man who 
delighted in being odd, and carrying out his 
taste in dress and manners ; nevertheless he was 
kind and honest, just in his dealings, and a man 
that used great plainness of speech. He gener- 
ally wore ared vest of great length, patriarchal 
style, and the ribbons on his hat were streaming 
in the wind full half a yard long. One very 
cold morning he called at the minister’s, and a 
dialogue followed something like this: 

“ We are having a pretty cold spell of weather, 
elder.” 

“ Yes,” said the parson, “ the coldest we have 
had this season.” 

‘1 had a misfortune happen to me last night,” 
continued the old gentleman; “a fine calf 
died.” 

“Ah! indeed! chilled through, I presume,” 
said the minister, sympathizingly. 

“ Yes, and as if that wan’t enough, my boy u 
and died too, and I want you to come down an 
officiate to-morrow.” 

That we call coming to the subject carefully 
—(l ve Branch. 
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HE COCHITUATE WATER-WORKS. 


The interest naturally felt J our citizens in 
their great system of water-works, stimulated by 
the recent disaster which was so skilfully and 
promptly repaired, and the scene of which was 
so truthfully represenied in a late number of our 
illustrated journal, has prompted us to offer 
in the present number a series of views drawn 
expressly for the Pictorial by Mr. A. Waud, 
who visited the whole line of water-works for this 
purpose, and made his sketches on the spot. His 
drawings, eight in number, delineate the Waste 
Wier of the Cochituate at West Needham, the 
Gate House, Framingham, the Cochituate Dam 
in the same town, a Viaduct at Newton Lower 
Falls, the Bridge over the Charles River at 
Newton Lower Falls, the Brookline Gate House, 


, Large Reservoir at Brookline, and the Beacon 


Hill Reservoir in this city, a structure Roman in 
its character of simplicity and solidity. Apart 
from their illustrative purpose, many of these 
pictures are pleasing as mere landscapes. Not 


teen and three-fourths span, which, in considera- 
tion of the enormous pressure to which they are 
subjected, were set on foundations of immense 
strength. The reservoir covers an area of 40,000 
feet, and will hold three millions of gallons of 
water. The water is raised 112 feet above the 
tide level, and 6 1.2 feet above the level of the 
floor of the State House. ‘The water was let into 
the brick aqueduct at the lake October 12, 1848, 
at 11 o’clock, A.M. No accident marred the 
introduction of the Cochituate into the city. 
The celebration took place October 25, 1848, 
with imposing ceremonies. The water works are 
now under the superintendence of Mr. James 
Slade, City Engineer. We should have men- 
tioned that the conduit is not continued over the 
valley of the Charles River, but three lines of 
iron pipes are laid instea ., two of them 30 inches, 
the other 36 inches diameter. ‘These descend 
the sides of the valley in the natural earth, but 
cross the river on a granite bridye of three ellip- 


many years since, the inadequacy and bad 
water of the city of Boston, the inability of 
the Jamaica Pond Company to rupply the 
higher parts of the city, the total dependence 


of a large portion of the population on rain 


water for the purpose of washing, the impor- 
tance of an ample supply to ensure the health, 


WASTE WIER OF CO- comfort and cleanliness of the city, induced 
CHITUATE AQUEDUCT, our authorities to consider the expediency of 
WEST NEEDHAM. 


adopting the example of the sister cities of 
New York and Philadelphia, where water- 
works had been long in operation. After en- 


tical arches of thirty feet span, and seven and a 


quite an attraction to the neighborhood. The 
principal reservoir is in Brookline, and contains 
120,000,000 gallons of water suitable for use. 
There are three sets of gates to regulate the flow 
of water to the three mains to the city. These 
are of iron, with composition bearing surfaces, 
worked with iron screws in composition nuts, 
The mains leading to the city are of cast iron, 
one 36 and one 30 inch, which were laid when 
the work was originally constructed. Another 
line of pipes, 40 inches in diameter, is now be- 
ing laid from the Brookline gate house to the 
city, which will connect with the two previously 
laid in two or three places, in such a manner 
that when either one of the three lines is shut 
off, the other two will give their fuil supply to 
all parts of the city. One of the mains leads 
directly to the reservoir on Beacon Hill, from 
which it radiates to all parts of the city. The 
other main leads to the lower portions of the city, 
as well as to South and East Boston by pipes of 
a smaller size branching off from it. The main 


countering the opposition which awaits all new projects, a popular vote 
finally ratified the undertaking by a decisive majority. The control of 
the water being in the hands of the city, the people enjoy it at cost. 
After an examination of the various sources of supply, a board of 
commissioners was appointed by the City Council in 1844, “ to report 
the best mode and the expense of bringing the waters of Long Pond 
{now Lake Cochituate) into the city.” 
Nathan Hale and James F. Baldwin composed this board—gentlemen 
eminently qualified to fulfil the important task assigned. The vacan- 
cy created by the death of Mr. Jackson was filled by the appointment 
of Mr. Thomas B. Curtis, and under their su 


was completed in 1848. 


Its area is 684 acres. 


The late Patrick T. Jackson, 


rintendence the work 
After Long Pond had been decided on, the 
commissioners secured the services of Mr. E. Sylvester Chesborough 
and Mr. W. S. Whitwell, as engineer and assistant engineer, with Mr. 
Jervis, of the New York Croton Works, as consulting engineer. Work 
was commenced on the 19th of August, 1846. Long Pond, or Lake 
Cochituate, the source of the aqueduct, is a large sheet of water lying 
in the towns of Natick, Framingham and Wayland, and the distance 
from the reservoir on Beacon Hill to the gate house at the lake, by the 
line of water-works, is twenty miles. The lake is of irregular shape, 
with indented shores, and its greatest extent is from north to south. 
The aqueduct commences at the eastern shore 


of the pond, and is carried out some distance into it. The works here 
consist of a bulkhead arranged with gates, and for the protection of the \ 


work, a gate house of granite, delineated on this page. The aqueduct 
is built of brick, and is of an egg-shaped oval form, with the broader \ 


GATE HOUSE, LAKE COCHITUATE, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


COCHITUATE DAM, FRAMINGHAM. 


half feet rise. These iron mains were each 
originally nine hundred seventy-nine 
feet long. Since the break they have been 
lengthened about one hundred feet, and are 
now less liable to accident than formerly. 
The pipes descend sixty-one feet, and the 
water in the river is seventy-four feet below 
the top of the conduit. At each end of this 
valley are pipe chambers for regulating the 
flow of water through the pipes. There is 
but one ventilator in the whole length. It is 
found that the water becomes sufliciently 
aerated while passing through the Brookline 
reservoir on its way to the city, and that even 
this one ventilator might be dispensed with. 
There are four waste wiers on the line of 
conduit which are used to let off water when- 
ever the conduit is to be cleaned out, or 
whenever any accident occurs which requires 
expeditious repairs. It is usual to draw off 
the water once in each year, to examine, re- 
air and clean it out. Nearly the entire 
ength of the conduit is laid below the nat- 
ural surface, part of the way thirty feet 
deep, and in the tunnels from sixty to eighty 
feet deep. There is a very neat granite via- 
duct near the Charles River pipe valley. 
The conduit at this point is in very heavy 
embankment, and crossing a town road, it 
became necessary to build a viaduct under 
the conduit large enough for the passage of 
the largest teams in each direction at the 
same time. This viaduct, embankment 
and bridge over the river form altogether 


pipes are so arranged that the supply through 
either one may be sent to all parts of the city. 
There are three reservoirs within the city. 
The principal one on Beacon Hill we have 
noticed. The walls vary in thickness from 
21-2 to 3 feet, with foundations of granite 
4 1-2 and 5 feet thick, resting on concrete va- 
rying from 3 to 6 feet thick. The basin is 
14 feet in depth and contains 2,700,000 gal- 
lons of water. Its area is 28,000 square feet. 
The reservoir in South Boston is on Tele- 
graph Hill. It isin shape a segment of an 
ellipse, and measures 370 by 260 feet It is 
built with an entire earthern embankment, 
having a puddle wall in the centre which 
makes it perfectly water-tight. The bank is 
15 feet in width on top, the outside slope sod- 
ded, and the inner slope faced with rough 
granite blocks to prevent the waves from 
beating down the banks. It will contain 
when full 7,500,000 gallons of water. The 
reservoir in East Boston is on Eagle Hill. It 
is rectangular in shape, measuring 325 by 150 
feet. It will contain 5,500,000 gallons of 
water. The pipes on their passage to South 
and East Boston cross tide-water, and pass 
in syphons under four deep channels. They 
are strongly incased in timber boxes and are 
put below the bottom of channels, so that no 
vessel lying over them at low water can harm 
them. From Chelsea to Eust Boston a por- 
tion of the pipe is laid with a flexible joint. 
It was put together on a platform above water 
and lowered till it came to a firm position, 


end downward, the greatest width being 5 feet, and the 
extreme height 6 feet 4 inches, composed of brick ma- 
sonry eight inches thick, laid in hydraulic cement. This 
form of construction secures the greatest strength. A 
plastering of cement is laid on the inside from the bot- 
tom to the top of the water line, and also on the outside 
from the top to the chord line of the lower or inverted 
arch. By this means the escape of water from the in- 
side, or its intrusion by percolation from the outside, is 
guarded-against. The aqueduct descends three inches 
to the mile. At the natural outlet, where the lake flows 
into Concord River, a dam has been constructed of stone 
masonry to close the lake or regulate the discharge of 
water fom it. The daily discharge of water through 
the aqueduct itself is estimated at about 7,000,000 wine 
gallons. At Newton there is a remarkable piece of work 
consisting of a tunnel cut through a ledge of rock 2410 
feet in length. Through the greater part of this distance 
the roof of the tunne! consists of solid rock of a hard 
and durable character ; but the remaining portion hav- 
ing a tendency to decompose by exposure to the atmos- 
, is lined with brick masonry. Wherever, on the 
ine, pipes are substituted for the aqueduct, waste wiers 
m erected for the discharge of such surplus wa- 
ter as is not received by the pipes. Gates to regulate 
the fall of water are enclosed in suitable buildings. Our 
first 4 represents one of these waste wiers. 

The Brookline reservoir has an area of nearly twenty- 
three acres, twenty-three feet deep in the easterly por- 
tion, and ten feet in the westerly. At the western end 

-is & granite structure for the receiving gates, where the 
great brick conduit enters. The bank surroundirg the 
reservoir*consists of earth, principally sloping on each 


side, and is rendered imgervious to water by a bank of 
puddled earth in the middle, going as far der the nat- 
ural surface of the earth\|as was found necessary to con- 
nect it with a tight bottom. The exterior front of the 
embankment, where it riges beyond eight feet in height, 
is supported at the base lby a bank wall, the material cf 
which was taken partly fyom a quarry foundation within 
the basin, and partly fi the Quincy granite quarries. 
At the eastern extremity/of the reservoir is the beautiful 
gate house of granite, represented in one of our engrav- 
ings. The gates to receive and shut off the water are 
fitted in solid and durable masonry. The floor is on a 
level with the surface of/ Lake Cochituate. This build- 
ing contains the requisite chambers and passages for reg- 
ulating the delivery of water, either from the reservoir, 
or, in case of absolute ’ necessity, from the aqueduct it- 
self. Three iron pipes, each three feet in diameter, lead 
from the chambers and ¢onnect with the main pipes con- 
ducting into the city. ‘The water pipes, laid twenty feet 
below the ordinary level of the reservoir, enter the city 
through Brcokline and Roxbury, over the Tremont 
Road. We give a view, among our sketches, of the 
main reservoir of the city on Beacon Hill, an imposing 
granite structure, built to endure through time. It is 
situated near the State House, on a plot of ground 
bounded by Derne, Temple, Mt. Vernon and Hancock 
Streets. The corner-stone of the reservoir was laid on 
Saturday, November 9, 1847, by the mayor, in presence 
of the City Council, and a vast body of citizens and 
strangers. This reservoir is of granite, the foundation 
being laid and every part of the work performed with 
the most scrupulous fidelity and care, and with a view 
to the greatest durability. It is built on arches of four- 


VIADUCT, NEWTON LOWER FALLS. 
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SIGNOR OSTINELLI AND HIS VIOLIN, 


The following recollections of Signor Ostinelli and 
his violin, contributed to a late number of the Provi- 
dence Journal, will be read with interest by those who 
knew him, or who have listened with pleasure to the 
singing of his gifted daughter. “I remember well 
Signor Ostinelli, though never had his personal ac- 
quaintance. I saw him daily in the street, and heard 
much in his praise as a musician. He was of middle 


stature, or a little under, rather stout, with broad = 


shoulders, carried his head a trifle one side, the result = 
of professional habit, and moved with an elastic step. ~_ - 
His features were good, and the expression of his coun- = 
tenance lively. A physiognomist would set himdown ~ == 
as a man eminently social in his nature, ever ready to 
render a gracious service, and true to his professions. 


I always looked upon him as the embodimentof honor. = === = 


He married a daughterof Mr. Hewett, a musical com- 
ser of merit. Miss H. was beautiful, accomplished 
and highly esteemed, both for her graceful manners and 
domestic virtues. Her sister, no less accomplished and 
esteemed, became the bride of Signor L. Papanti, dis- 
tinguished as a French horn performer, and who is per- 
haps better known to the Boston public as a successful 
rofessor of Terpsichorean art. Signor Ostinelli, after 
is marriage, resided for several years in a house on 
Federal Street, a few doors south of the Catholic nun- 
nery, on the corner of Federal and Franklin Streets. 
There, at the window, as I frequently passed, and at 
other times in the street, with her mother, I saw a 
lovely girl of two or three years, who inherited the 
marked qualities of both parents, and whose talents in 
ripening womanhood have won for her the laurel 
wreath. Other children I think they had, but of that I 
am not sure. 

To his profession Signor Ostinelli was passionately 
devoted, and the manner in which he handled his vio- 
lin, showed plainly that next to his family it held the 
first place in his affections. He was connected with the 
orchestra of the Boston Handel and Haydn society, and 
played a first viol at its oratorios. He was also con- 
nected with the orchestra of the old Boston Theatre, 
and subsequently with that of the Tremont. In those 
positions 1 know nothing of him except from common 
report. At concerts and oratorios I frequently listened 
to Signor O.’s instrumentation, and always with in- 
creased admiration. The praise universally accorded 
him, appeared well deserved. Indeed, after listening to him once, 
and witnessing the zest with which he entered into the perform- 
ance of a concert, however good, without him seemed incomplete. 
When, in the war of theatres, the old Boston was vanquished by 
the mightier power and greater popularity of the Tremont, the 
former was converted into a place of worship, and there, under 


BROOKLINE GATE HOUSE. 


the ministry of the late Rev. William M. Rogers, was organized a 
Congregational church and society, now known as the Winter 
Street Society. The proprietors of the house gave it the Greek 
name of “ Odeon,”’ and besides the use above mentioned, it was 
occupied by the Lowell Institute lectures, and by musical associ- 
ations for concerts and more elaborate performances. The stage 
was so completely altered as to provide ample orchestral and 
choir accommodations, and was furnished with a 
powerful organ. ‘This inaugurated a new erain 
the history of music in Boston, and dates the pe- 
riod of a rapid advancement in that city of musi- 
cal taste and culture. On one occasion, through 
the courtesy of the late Prot. J. B. Woodbury, 
who was then just entering upon a musical career 
of extraordinary success, I was present in the 
Odeon at the rehearsal of an oratorio. The or- 
chestra and choir were large. Among the prom- 
inent violinists were Ostinelli and Schmidt, a 
German, I suppose, as his name indicates, and 
then a new favorite with the public. The con- 
trast between these artists was the contrast of a 
win, Mercury and the statue of Repose. 
Their styles of manipulation, or perhaps I should 
say of “ tingering ” and bowing,’ was as unlike 
as their personal appearance. Schmidt, tall, 
slender, graceful in every motion, with long raven 
hair setting off a face spirituelle and classic ; Os- 
tigelli, as before described. Comer (“honest 
Tom,” so called), if I mistake not, was conductor, 
and flourished his baton with the dignity of a 
king of song. When the signal for preparation 
to open the instrumental prelude was given, each 
musician placed himself in readiness at his stand, 
and on the second signal, my attention was 
drawn to the peculiarities of these celebrated, 
though not rival, performu:s. Schmidt stood 
e ect, towering like a Norway pine above the 
forest of heads, his head thrown slightly back, 
the base of his viol resting lightly upon the left 


LARGE RESERVOIR AT 


clavicle. He drew a long bow, with deliberate motion, moving 
the fore-arm only, and elicited from his cherished instrument 
tones thrilling as inspiration and sweet as the harp of AZolus. 
Ostinelli burned with the fire of an Italian nature. He grasped 


BROOKLINE. 


partment poured forth strains of melody, ‘as the voice of many 
waters,’ his whole being seemed absorbed, and for the moment en- 
dued with electric force. His left foot advanced, he leaned more 
earnestly toward the score, his frame swayed to and fro as if to 


- 


BRIDGE OVER CHARLES RIVER, NEWTON LOWER FALLS. 


his viol with nervous energy, thrust its base against the dexter 
shoulder, bent his neck till his chin came in close proximity with 
its bridge, threw his body furward as an athlete preparing for the 
Isthmian contest, and as the music proceeded, and the vocal de- 
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BEACON HILL RESERVOIR, BOSTON. 


mark time with even more exactness than the monarch of the 
hour ; his countenance kindled with almost superhuman enthusi- 
asm, while the bow arm, by the celerity of its movements, declared 
better than words can describe the struggle of a spirit attuned to 
harmonious sounds, to give expression to its 
deep emotions. And then, such strains, in 
response to a master touch! so full, so pure, so 
true in their rendering to the composer’s concep- 
tions, and so uplifting to the soul of the listener ! 
—strains such as Ostinelli alone could draw from 
the instrument of his power! It was worth a 
long journey to see these men stand side 
by side, and to behold in every movement, and 
in every lineament of their expressive coun- 
tenances, manifestations of the inspiration with 
which they glowed. I have never heard Ole 
Bull nor Vieux Temps, nor any of the violinists 
who have astonished crowds by exhibitions of 
their skill upon a single string ; but I deem it no 
common privilege to have heard the artists of 
whom I write,—and I am sure, that in all that 
constitutes genius, and imparts to the violin its 
noblest honor, Ostinelli and Schmidt, in their 
day, stood without peers. The latter has passed 
to a higher sphere. Some years ago, on my oc- 
casional visits to Boston, I missed the familiar 
form of Signor Ostinelli, and supposed he had 
followed on to join the ‘shadowy band,’ but 
Madame Biscaccianti, in a letter to the editor of 
a Lowell paper, says her father is still living in 
her Italian home, in excellent health and spirits. 
As I recall the memories of youth, I rejoice that 
he still enjoys a green old age, and lives to wit- 
ness the perpetuated reputation of the father, in 
the musical success of the accomplished daughter 
—Madame Biscaccianti.” 


‘ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


Inquirer, New York.—The first actual model of a steam 
carriage of which we have any written account, was 
constructed by a Frenchman named Cagnot, who ex- 
hibited it before Marshal de Saxe in 1763. The first 
English model of a steam carriage was made in 1784 by 
William Murdoch, the friend and assistant of Watt. 

“Artizan.”—The consumption of gold in arts and man- 
ufactures amounts to £6,050,000—viz.. in Great Brit- 
ain, £2,500.000; in France, £1.000.000; Switzerland, 
£450.000; other parts of Europe, £1,600,000; United 
States. $500,000. 

8. L., Portland, Me.—The use of surnames among modern 
nations first commenced in France about the year 1000. 
They were introduced into England about a century 
later. Their use was, however, in both countries, con- 
fined almost exclusively to the nobility, and they were 
usually derived from the names of their estates. It was 
not until some centuries later that their use became 
general among all classes. 

Jvugist.—The punishment of the pillory was abolished in 
England in 1837. 

“ Matta.”—The Order of Knights Templars was founded 
about 1118, by niue French knights, for the purpose of 
protecting the passage of those Christian pilgrims who 
visited the Holy Land. 

Reaper.—According to the Edinburgh Review the Bibli- 
otheque of Paris contains 800,000 volumes; that at the 
British Museum, 560,000; the Imperial Library at St. 
Petersburg, 520,000; the Royal Library at Berlin, 
500,000; the Royal Library at Munich, 480,000; Royal 
Library at Copenhagen, 400,000; Imperial Library at 
Vienna, 355,000; University Library at Gottingen, 
360,000; Royal Library at Berlin, 350,000. 

J.M. H., New Richmond, Clermont Co., Ohio.—We can 
supply you the numbers at five cents apiece. Please 
enclose the list of missing numbers when you remit 

J. T. B., Columbia. Boone Co., Mo.—You can procure the 
catalogues by writing to the Registrars of the colleges 
you refer to. 

Cecmia R.—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was the eldest 
daughter of Evelyn. Earl of Kingston (afterwards Duke 
of Kingston), and of Lady Mary Fielding, daughter of 
the Earl of Denbigh. The novelist Fielding was of this 
same family; and Lady Mary had much of his genius. 
She was born io 1690, and married in 1712. 

Amateur Gargpener.—Take large pine burs, sprinkle 
grass seeds of any kind iv them and place them in pots 
of water. When the burs are soaked a few days they 
close up to the form of solid cones; then the little 
epears of green grass begin tc emerge from amongst the 
laminz, forming an ornament of rare and singular 
beauty. 
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ENGLISH PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

The adroit movement of the Derby Ministry, 
to lead off the reform party in Great Britain, by 
taking the lead in a measure for enlarging and 
equalizing the franchise, is not without its signif- 
icance. A strong popular sentiment has long 
existed in favor of equalizing the representation 
in parliament, extending the right of suffrage 
more widely, and protecting the ballot against 
unjust and dishonest influences. This sentiment 
has of late become so violent as to threaten a 
popular tornado which would prostrate all who 
opposed it. Instead of preparing themselves to 
bow before the tempest and let it overwhelm 
them, the Tory Ministry, under the gallant lead- 
ership of the Earl of Derby, shrewdly deter- 
mined to ride upon the whirlwind and direct 
the storm. When remonstrated with by some 
of his tory supporters in parliament for thus iden 
tifying his administration with a movement so 
utterly at variance with the conservative senti- 
ments of his party, the Premier is said to have 
replied, “I have found it hard work to ride so 
far without a saddle, how can I be expected to 
ride without a horse?” And so he has taken the 
whirlwind for a hobby, and intends to stake his 
allin the parliamentary race, upon the success 
of the reform nag which he has mounted. 

The new measure of the Derby Ministry was 
introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Disraeli, the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
proposes to reduce the representation of fifteen 
small boroughs from two to one member each, 
and to dispose of the fifteen seats thus vacated 
by giving eight of them to certain counties, and 
the other seven to large boroughs, not at present 
represented. The bill further provides for the 
registration of voters, but not for the use of the 
secret ballot. The right of voting in counties is 
secured to every man who possesses a franchise 
of £10 value instead of £50, as at present. This 
will add some two hundred thousand to the 
number of voters in counties. The borough 
qualification is to be extended, so that every man 
may vote who has had £60 in the savings bank 
during one year, every lodger paying a weekly 
rent of eight shillings, every pensioner of the 

-amount of £20 and upwards, every holder of 
stock in the East India Company to the amount 
of £10, all graduates of the universities, all cler- 
gymen end dissenting ministers, all registered 
medical practitioners, all barristers, solicitors and 
attorneys, and all certified schoolmasters. This 


enlarged borough provision will be extremely fa- 
vorable to the middle classes, and at the same 
time will be likely to secure a class of voters in 
sympathy with the government. 

The measure thus briefly sketched does-not 
meet the approbation of the liberal party in the 
House of Commons, and still less of the ultra 
advocates of parliamentary reform. At the same 
time it encounters the violent opposition of a 
portion of that very conservative party which 
Lord Derby represents. Its fate is therefore un- 
certain. Lord John Russell, a leader of the lib- 
eral or whig party in the House, with a view to 
embarrass the ministry, has offered an amend- 
ment, denouneing the proposed change of the 
freehold franchise in the counties of England 
and Wales, and calling for a greater extension 
of the right of suffrage in cities and boroughs, 
than that contemplated in the bill. This amend- 
ment has been supported by Lord Palmerston, 
but with a declaration that he should vote for the 
second reading of the bill, notwithstanding. 
This was done to head off Lord John Russell. 
The matter has thus been exceedingly complica- 
ted, and there is great doubt whether the meas- 
ure will pass or not. Several of the Derby Min- 
istry resigned upon the first introduction of the 
bill, and the Premier declares that he will stake 
his continuance in power upon the event of its 
rejection or adoption by the House. The ques- 
tion will probably be decided before long, and 
very likely before this can reach the eyes of our 
readers, the issue will be known in this country. 
But let the question go as it may, it is very evi- 
dent that it is not the last that will be heard of 
reform. 


POISONING. 

The great prevalence of the crime of poison- 
ing at the present time, in various parts of the 
United States, is a subject of much remark. 
There is also much discussion as to the necessity 
of more stringent legal measures for its preven- 
tion. Killing by poison is certainly the most 
malicious, cowardly and diabolical form of mur- 
der that can be conceived of ; and the compara- 
tive secrecy with which it can be effected, makes 
the offence still more heinous. Hence the neces- 
sity for the extreme and certain punishment 
which the law usually awards to this crime; and 
hence, too, the great danger to society of any 
tampering with the due administration of the 
law in its application to the convicted poisoner, 
from mistaken motives of sympathy or compas- 
sion. In the case of Mrs. Hartung, convicted at 
Albany of poisoning her husband, great efforts 
have been made to induce the governor of New 
York to commute the sentence of death by 
hanging, on account of the youth and beauty of 
the prisoner. The legislature has even gone so 
far as to attempt to interfere with the constitu- 
tional power of the governor, and pass an ex post 
facto law, commuting her sentence. The gov- 
ernor stands firm, however, and has declared 
that he will in no case stay the execution of the 
penalty where a wife has been sentenced to 
death for poisoning her husband, or a husband 
for poisoning his wife. The stand of the gov- 
ernor is eminently just and proper, and in no 
other way can the increase of this diabolical 
crime be checked, than by a faithful adherence 
on the part of prosecuting officers, judges, jurors 
and governors to the spirit of the rule here laid 
down. 

At various periods in the history of the world, 
poisoning has become a crime of such common 
occurrence as to alarm the authorities, and in- 
duce the adoptioa of tle most rigorous measures 
for its punishment and prevention. During the 
consulship of Fabius Maximus, 331 B. c., a large 
number of Roman ladies formed a conspiracy 
for poisoning their husbands, and carried it into 
effect most extensively. A female slave de- 
nounced one hundred and seventy of them to 
the government, and they were publicly executed. 
Cwsar Borgia, a natural son of Pope Alexander 
VL., conspired with his father to remove nine 
newly-created cardinals by poison, that they 
might seize their possessions. The poisoned 
wine was by mistake brought to the pope and his 
hopeful son, and they drank the deadly draught. 
Alexander died, but the son, hy the aid of a pow- 
erful antidote and a strong constitution, recov- 
ered. He was killed in battle before the walls of 

Viana, in Navarre, while fighting in the cause of 
his brother-in-law, John, king of Navarre, in the 
year 1507. The rage for poisoning was at that 
period very great in Italy, as well as in France 
and England. The most celebrated of the Ital- 
ian poisoners were two women named La Spaza 


and Tophania, who were both executed. The lat- 
ter confessed that she had been instrumental in 
poisoning six hundred people, during a life of 
seventy years. Her poison was colorless and 
tasteless, and could not be detected. It was put 
up in phials, and labelled by her “ Manna of St. 
Nicholas,” though it was usually known by her 
own name as Agna Tophania. So commona 
thing did poisoning become, that fashionable la- 
dies kept bottles of this fatal water upon their 
dressing-tables, as they would lavender water. 
By regulating the dose, victims could be des- 
patched in a weck, a fortnight, a month, or 
longer period, as suited the plans of the poison- 
ers. In England, seventeen persons were pois- 
oned by Rouse, the Bishop of Rochester’s cook. 
This occurrence gave rise to the statate of Henry 
VIIL., of 1532, by which the offence of poison- 
ing was made treason, punishable by boiling the 
criminal to d:ath! The punishment was duly 
administered in several instances, and particular- 
ly in the case of Margaret Davie, a young wo- 
man who suffered in this manner for the crime 
of poisoning, in the year 1541. In France, in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, Mad- 
ame de Brinvilliers, a young and beautiful wo- 
man of most engaging manners, run a distin- 
guished career as a slow poisoner. By the ad- 
vice of her husband, she leagued with a poisoner 
by the name of Sainte Croix to despatch her 
father and brothers, that she might inherit their 
property. The fellowship of czime inspired her 
with a guilty passion for her accomplice, and she 
afterwards sought to poison her husband that she 
might marry St. Croix. But the latter had no 
fancy to form a closer connection with . this 
wicked woman, and by the secret administration 
of antidotes prevented the husband’s death. She 
was at length detected in her practices, and per- 
ished on the scaffold. It is very probable that 
the youth and beauty of this fiend in human 
shape caused intercession in her behalf to be 
made to Louis XIV., even as the governor of 
New York has recently been besieged in behalf 
of Mrs. Hartung. 
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ROMAN REMAINS, 

The ancient Triconium of the Romans, in the 
present county of Salop, England, is supposed 
to have occupied the site of the present town of 
Wroxeter, about five miles from Shrewsbury. 
This was one of the earliest Roman cities in 
Britain, and the ancient limits are still marked 
by a continuous mound, covering the ruins of 
the old walls, and enclosing a space nearly two 
miles long by one mile wide. In the middle of 
this area stands a mass of masonry, rising about 
twenty feet above the surface of the ground, 
which has long been designated as the “old 
wall.” Some zealous antiquaries have recently 
been making excavations upon this spot, and 
have brought to light some very interesting and 
extensive remains of Roman buildings. The 
walls of a large public edifice have been un- 
covered, which surrounds an enclosed court 
of some forty feet width by two hundred feet 
long, which is paved with small and narrow red 
bricks. This court runs nearly east and west, 
and is separated in its length by strong walls, 
from a passage fourteen feet wide on each side. 
Some very fine tesselated pavements were found 
in one of these passages. The “old wall” 
formed the boundary of an alley-way which run 
along the south side of this building, and in ex- 
cavating the continuation of this wall, it was 
found to be pierced with openings or doorways, 
each approached by a step formed of one large 
block of stone. Oue of these stone steps has the 
appearance of being very mich worn by the feet. 
These doors led into a new series of rooms and 
courts ; and still beyond them, to the south, the 
excavators came to the remains of rich dwelling- 
houses. Under the stone floors of these houses 
were found in good preservation Aypercausts, or 
stone chambers for containing the furnaces or 
stoves with which the ancients heated their baths. 
These subterranean vaults were approached by 
massive flights of stone steps, leading to nicely- 
arched entrances. Accumulations of rubbish 
were found in waste spaces near these steps, and 
great numbers of coins, also objects in bronze 
and other metals, glass, pottery, etc., were taken 
from these heaps. Pieces of stucco, handsomely 
painted in fresco, were taken from the walls, the 
colors being still bright and fresh, after a lapse 
of some two thousand years. Quantities of win- 
dow-glass were strewed about the floors. This 
was about as thick as common plate-glass, show- 
ing that the houses of the ancient Romans were 
well glazed. The houses generally were roofed 


with sparkling micacious slate, set in small dia- 
mond shaped pieces, which must have given to 
the city a dazzling appearance in the sunlight, 
when seen from a distance. There are traces of 
fire in all directions, and human bones*were 
found scattered about, indicating that the end 
of the city was by violence and massacre, A 
local museum of the antiquities already brought 
to light has been established at Wroxeter, and 
the collection will be increased by farther exca- 
vations, which are to be prosecuted. 


ALEXANDER DUMAS, 

We can’t take up a single French paper with- 
out finding something about this world-renowned 
personage, who has just returned from an ex- 
tensive tour in Russia and the East. He has al- 
ready commenced the publication of his travels 
in a daily production called the “ Caucasus ;” 
and a Georgian youth whom he spirited away is 
receiving a Parisian education at old Monte 
Cristo’s expense. One writer, says the Rue 
d’Amderstam, has been besieged since the return 
of Dumas. Managers rush after pieces, publish- 
ers after romances, hotel-keepers after new culi- 
nary delicacies, and friends by the hundred to 
shake the returned traveller by the hand, to see 
his wonderful store of Eastern costumes and ob- 
jects of curiosity. He no longer receives his vis- 
itors as formerly, in pantaloons and shirt; he 
now wears a silken shirt, large oriental trousers 
made of cashmere, and a white woolen coat. 
Thus accoutred, the author of Monte Cristo 
talks, corrects proof-sheets, makes bon mots, 
shows his collection, spreads out his Eastern 
stuffs. He explains his pipes and pistols, ac- 
cepts invitations to dinner, invites others to dine 
with him, unrolls the plot of a new drama, de- 
claims verses he has translated from the Rus- 
sian, relates the biography of those he has met 
on his voyage, he asks to know what has been 
going on during his absence, he listens to a col- 
laborator, he tenders the hand to a friend, has a 
smile for a pretty woman. The fact is, Dumas 
has returned with an increased abundance of 
that physical and intellectual life which makes 
him an enigma even to his friends ; he has re- 
newed his lease upon existence. During his 
travels, Alexander Dumas says he became the 
guest of a beautiful princess, an oriental pearl, 
who asked him for a sonnet, not a word of which 
did she understand, and in return gave Dumas a 
magnificent necklace, which he understood per- 
feetly well. 
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A Currosiry.—Messrs. Ladd, Webster & 
Co., at 17 Summer Street, have just placed upon 
the front of their establishment a large, hand- 
some and accurate clock, a great convenience for 
every one who passes through the street, and for 
which they will be thanked by multitudes daily. 
But the wonder of this clock is its peculiar 
mechanism, which enables it, by the extension 
of a single wire in any direction and in any story 
of the building, to designate accurately the time 
m any number of rooms. We advise our friends 
to look in and see this modern marvel, and also 
to examine Messrs. Ladd, Webster & Co.’s ad- 
mirable sewing machines. 

oro 


Quite Paristan.—New York is becoming 
more and more like Paris in the variety of its 
amusements and the patronage bestowed on 
them. On one night lately, the various theatres 
were attended by nearly twenty thousand people, 
and some seven thousand dollars went into the 
several managerial treasuries. 
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IcTuyYOLoGicaL.—The shad, that much-loved 
and much sought-after fish, lives but a single 
year. How we love them, and how we haunt the 
fishmongers who vend them! or, in the language 
of Burke, “ What shad-ers we are, and what 
shad-ers we pursue !” 


A monster Buii_pinc.—One of the largest 
iron buildings in the world is going up in Ha- 
vana, destined for a warehouse for the Credit 
Mobilier Company. It will be eight hundred 
feet long and four hundred and fifty feet wide. 

Bricuam Younc.—We are happy to learn by 
letters from Utah that Brigham Young's health 
is rapidly failing and that he means to fly the 
country. 
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Gone up.—Over five millions of dollars 
worth of new buildings ae now in course of 
erection in New York. 
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GOLD GROWING. 

The idea has lately been started in California 
that gold is actually forming at the present time 
in the rocks and earth of the gold-bearing re- 
gions. Recently a common iron.axe was dug up 
from beneath the surface of a gold-bearing pla- 
cer, where it had been buried probably for four 
or five years, in the red earth which is common 
to such localities. The iron was of course very 
much rusted, but the entire surface exhibited fine 
deposits of gold upon it. It is supposed that the 
gold was held in chemical combination by the 
earth, and that the presence of theiron caused it 
to be precipitated from that combination in the 
form of golden particles. Indeed, it is attested 
by able analytical chemists, that gold can be ob- 
tained from all the earth and rocks found within 
the gold regions, and that the application of sci- 
ence will yet demonstrate the truth of that posi- 
tion. Should there be any foundation for this 
theory, the dreams of alchemy will again be re- 
vived, and men will again roast their brains over 
the alembic and the furnace, in the hope of tor- 
turing the precious metal out of baser materials. 
But this pursuit will be more wisely directed 
than in the olden time, and, instead of trying to 
turn iron or copper into gold, the alchemist of. 
the present day will devote his labors to the dis- 
tillation of the yellow treasure from the earth 
where it is held in combination. It may be that 
the hint which Dame Nature has given us in the 
case of the axe above spoken of, may be im- 
proved upon to the cultivation of gold fields ; 
and that a new order of Golden Farmers will 
spring up, who will plough and pulverize the 
soil of the gold country, plant their strips of old 
iron, and then patiently await a crop. It is true 
that four or five years is a good while to wait for 
a crop; but this new style of farmer need not be 
idle in the meantime, for he can keep on plant- 
ing, regardless of seasons, year after year, until 
it is time to harvest. And then his return will 
indeed be a “ golden harvest,”—that is, if he gets 
anything—ot which there may as yet be consid- 
erable doubt. We would not advise any one to 
go very deeply into the speculation until further 
experiments have been made; for the old-fash- 
ioned way of farming is sure to pay, and a crop 
of golden grain is more useful than one of grains 
of gold. 
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ABUSE OF CRINOLINE, 

Manifold are the uses and abuses of crinoline, 
but the most flagrant desecration of the article 
was one to which our attention was lately direct- 
ed. It appears that a Detroit police officer re- 
cently discovered that eight servant girls, belong- 
ing to one of the large hotels of the city, had 
been for some time in the habit of stealing hams, 
legs of mutton, glass and crockery ware, bed 
clothing, table linen, provisions, and no end of 
small trumpery, and conveying them from the 
house under cover of their petticoats, by means 
of large bags attached to their hoops. In a re- 
ceiving shop they had accumulated a large quan- 
tity of abstracted property, and one of the girls 
confessed to an attempt to carry out a half barrel 
of beer in the above mentioned manner, but 
failed for want of a second half barrel to balance 
her “ patent extension ” on the other side. 


Boston Eveninc Transcript —This uni- 
ve!sa' favorite comes to us, with its clear and 
handsome pages every evening, absolutely a 
marvel of condensed information and choice 
reading. We could more agreeably dispense with 
our evening meal than with the “ Transcript.” 


QueEeR.—In Washington Street, near the 
head of State Street, is a sign reading—Aborn, 
Hatter. Think of a born hatter! In Green 
Street is another—I. Steel, Dry Goods. Good- 
ness gracious! whcere’s the police ? 
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Aw ann an Antipore.—One firm ad- 
vertises in this city “ Perfect Fits,” and even 
warrants them! Immediately beneath, in the 
same paper, is advertised a sure cure for “ Fits !” 
So we are safe, that’s one consolation ! 


Boston Museum.—Mr. Kimball made quite 
a “hit” in producing Lord Timothy Dexter. 
Quaint old, genius, funny play, everybody and 
his cousin delighted. 
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Our Wesr.—Owing to the rise on the west- 
ern rivers the folks have been “gettin high” 
elately. They don’t do it on water here in the 
Eastern States. 


SUCCESS IS EVERYTHING, 

When Napoleon was a prisoner at St. Helena, 
the remark was once made to him that many 
persons were surprised that he should preserve 
the title of emperor after his abdication. He 
answered :—I have abdicated the throne of 
France, but not the title of emperor. I do not 
call myseif Napoleon, emperor of France, but 
the Emperor Napoleon. Sovereigns generally 
preserve their titles; thus Charles of Spain pre- 
served the title of king and majesty after having 
abdicated in favor of his son. If I were in Eng- 
land I should not style myself emperor. Bat 
they would have it believed that the French na- 
tion had no right to make me their sovereign. If 
they could not make me an emperor, neither 
could they make me general. A man_at the 
head of a weak party during the troubles of a 
country is called a rebel chief; but when he has 
succeeded, when he performs great actions and 
elevates his country and himself, he is styled gen- 
eral, sovereign, etc. ; it is success alone which 
gives him the title. If he had been unfortunate, 
he would have continued to be a rebel chief— 
perhaps have perished on the scaffold. The Eng- 
lish nation long called Washington a rebel lead- 
er, and refused to recognize him or the govern- 
ment of his country; but his successes com- 
pelled them to change their opinion and recog- 
nize both. It is success which makes a great 
man. 
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VALUABLE HORTICULTURAL WORK, 

On the first of June, John P. Jewett & Co., of 
this city, will publish an original work, entitled 
“Country Life: a Handbook of Horticulture, 
Agriculture and Landscape Gardening,” by R. 
Morris Copeland, the well-known landscape 
gardener. It is a volume of 800 pages, and con- 
tains 250 illustrations in the best style of art, 
many of them important to the understanding of 
the text, others purely ornamental, though sig- 
nificant. The work shows the management of 
farm crops on both small and large farms, gives 
the details of kitchen-gardening, fruit-raising, 
floriculture, ete., the management of grapes and 
greenhouses, and furnishes a reliable book of 
reference and study to the occupant of a small 
patch of land as well as the lord of many acres. 
Mr. Copeland is eminently fitted to produce such 
a successful work of this kind, as he is an edu- 
cated man, well versed both in the theory and 
practice of farming and gardening, and is warm- 
ly enamored of a country life. 
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MAN-EATING, 

A Chinese passenger, wrecked on the St. Paul 
and rescued by the steamer Sryx, has arrived at 
Sydney and given an alleged account of the 
massacre of his fellow passengers on Rossell 
Island. He says the cannibals would’select four 
or five Chinese daily, kill them, roast the flesh 
and eat it. The victims bcing decided un, they 
were taken out, beaten all over (excepting the 
head) with a kind of club, and then despatched 
by ripping the stomach open. The body was 
then cut up in small pieces and divided, the fin- 
gers, toes and brains being eagerly sought after. 
He says he saw ten of his fellow passengers 
kill@d in this way. When a missionary told a 
Fejee chief that he ought to love his neighbors, 
he answered, “ So we do—love him roasted !” 
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STEREOSCOPES AND PicturEs.—William P. 
Tewksbury, 362 Washington Street, has one 
of the most choice and extensive assortments of 
these parlor delights that can be found in the 
city. He has especially a great number of very 
beautiful views taken in Boston and its imme- 
diate vicinity, and which he sells at marvellously 
low prices. It is a treat to look in and examine 
his large and attractive collection of stereoscopic 


pictures. You will be sure to add to your own 
private assortment. He is receiving new scenes 
every day. 
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ImpRov#MENTS.—The vast improvements 
now under way in this city, in the form of pub- 
lic buildings, private dwellings, broad and noble 
streets and delightful squares, will render Boston 
the most beautiful city in America! 


Let no family deny itself so cheap a luxury as Ballou's 
Dollar Monthly. Crowded each month with the most at- 
tractive reading matter, fine engravings, and the funniest 
of all comic pictures,—all original. One dollar a year.— 
Virginia Sentinel. 
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Tue Reason wuy.—A Washington Street 
tobacco dealer has sent us a package of the 
weed for an editorial notice. We can’t conscien- 
tiously puff tobacco, 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


TA apside Gatherings. 


The cost of the canals in the United States is 
estimated at $175,000,000. 

In adults, there are about fifteen quarts of 
blood, each weighing about two pounds. 

An order has been received at Concord, N. H., 
for 12 or 15 wagons for parties on the coast of 
Africa, 

They have a rose grafted on a peach tree at 
Pendleton, S. C., and the tree being in full 
bloom, presents a beautiful appearance. 

Very beautiful specimens of amber have been 
found in the forks of Fraser River; also copper, 
which will assay 95 per cent. 

Indian relics have lately been found in Prov- 
incetown, Mass., which are supposed to have 
been buried before the landing of the Pilgrims. 


At a recent estate sale in Charleston, S. C., 
Washington Alston’s famous painting of “ Spa- 
latro, or the Bloody Hand,” was sold for $3011. 


The leather belt establishment of P. Jewett & 
Sons, Hartford, turns out 2500 feet of belts of 
all widths per week, and their business for the 
past year amounts to $300,000. 


Mr. and Mrs. Elijah Newton celebrated the 
seventy first anniversary of their wedding day at 
Ledyard, Conn., lately. They were married at 
twenty. 

There is still a survivor of the Wyoming mas- 
sacre living at Fenmer, Madison county, N. Y., 
Mr. David Stoddard, a hale and hearty old man 
of 91 years, 

The fashionables of Cincinnati, of the “ mas- 
culine persuasion,” have adopted the latest style 
of cravats—a shoe string tied in a bow knot, 
with the ends dangling on the shirt bosom. 


A patent for 15 years in Cuba has been granted 
to Pesant & Brothers, of New York, and to John 
Ericcson, for the use and proprietorship of Erice- 
son’s new Caloric Engine. 

The tax levy in the city of Baltimore, for the 
year 1859, is one hundred cents on every hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of taxable property, ninety 
cents for city property, and ten cents for the use 
of the State. 

Grace Greenwood has been lecturing in Pal- 
myra, Wayne county, N. Y. She has a pleasing 
peyson, but her voice has a slight lisp. She had 
a ‘crowded audience, and was liked by the 
Palmyrenes. 


Two bottles containing curious descriptions of 
gold and silver coin have been ploughed up at 
Gwaltney, Suney county, Va. The money is of 
English and Spanish coinage—about $300 in 
each bottle. 

Patrick Donnelly, a drunken vagabond, found 
wallowing in the mud of a street in St. Louis, 
was sent to prison for fifty days. He was for- 
merly a prosperous broker in the city, worth over 
$100,000. 


The bill, in the N. Y. Legislature, relative to 
the removal of quarantine has been lost, as has 
likewise been the bill compelling the inhabitants 
of Staten Island to pay for the buildings they 
have burnt. 

There is no such thing known among the Bur- 
mese as a drunkard. A Burman knows that to 
be guilty of intoxication is to be punished with 
death, for the government inflicts this punish- 
ment as rigidly as it does for murder. 


The South Carolinians are preparing to erect 
a monument at Eutaw, to commemorate the 
battle of September 8, 1781. Some of the lead- 
ing men in the State are interested in this patri- 
otic enterprise, and we heartily wish it success. 


Mrs. Swisshelm says “ Minnesota air is the 
very elixir of life, and we shouldn’t wonder to 
see some enterprising quack doctor bottling up 
our January air and selling it all over the rest of 
the Union, as a cure for everything in general, 
and a positive prevention of the blues.” 


In selecting quotations for the illustration of 
words in his dictionary, Dr. Johnson is said to 
have been influenced by the religious opinions of 
their authors, because, as he said, he was unwil- 
ling to send people to look for words in a book 
that might mislead them forever. 

The Third Baptist Society of Worcester have 
sag one of the patent cast steel bells made 
vy Naylor, Vickers & Co., Sheffield, England. 
These bells are said to have a very pure and me- 
lodious tone, peculiar to steel, and in many 
respects to be superior to the bells in general 
use. 


Mr. John Bourne of Marshfield completed his 
one hundredth year on the 10th ult. He was a 
sergeant in the war of the Revolution, and has 
drawn a pension from the United States Govern- 
ment since 1818. He is in the enjoyment of 
good health, and bids fair to live several years 
longer. 

The American Unitarian Association, having 
received a fresh batch of idols from its missionary 
in India, the Quarterly Journal fears that it will 
soon “have a pandemonium, it receipts of this 
kind continue ;” and only wishes it ‘could as 
easily ship off some of the idols worshipped in 
our country.” 


At a tannery in South China, Me., sweet fern 
is used for tanning instead of bark. The leather 
made by this is said to be better than that man- 
ufactured with bark, one ton of sweet fern is said 
to be equal to about four cords of hemlock bark, 
and costs only about ten dollars a ton, while the 
average price of bark in this State, is about five 
dollars a cord. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++- Knowledge and timber should not be 
much used until they are seasoned.—F/olmes. 

.... Oblivion is a second death which great 
minds dread more than the first —De Boufflers. 

.... Eagles fly alone: they are but sheep 
which always herd together.—Sir P. Sidney. 

-... The best prayers have often more groans 
than words.—Bunyan. 

.-.. Strong passions work wonders, when 
there is a greater strength of reason to curb 
them.— Tucker. 

... Feelingin the young precedes ny 
and often acts with @ more certain aim.— W. 
Carleton. 

Lawis a chain which virtue magnetises 
that it may attract from a distance what it can- 
not even encircle.—De Boufflers. 


.... Lightning rods take the mischief out of 
the clouds—enlightening rods take it out of bad 
boys.—Jerrold. 

.+-. In all sciences the errors precede the 
truth, and it is better they should go first than 
last.—H. Walpole. 

.++. Our eyes are quicker than our ears ; ex- 
ample, therefore, goes farther than precept ; and 
facts operate more strongly on our minds than 
sentences.—eynolds. 

.... Trifling annoyances should be welcomed 
for the assistance they render to us in preparing 
to submit with becoming patience to greater 
ones.— Bovee. 


-++. What is difficulty? Only a word indi- 
cating the degree of strength requisite for ac- 
complishing difficult objects ; a bugbear to chil- 
dren and fools ; only a mere stimulus to men.— 
Warren. 

False happiness renders men stern and 
proud, and that happiness is never communica- 
ted. True happiness renders them kind and 
sensible, and that happiness is always shared.— 
Montesquieu. 


-... Some eyes threaten like a loaded and 
levelled pistol, and others are as insulting as hiss- 
ing or kicking ; some have no more expression 
than blueberries, while others are as deep as a 
well which you can fall into.—Zmerson. 

.... Superior endowments become a subject 
of just pride only so far as they are applied to 
the purposes for which they were given to us. 
Without this application they become our great- 
est reproach.— Lovee. 


.... Aman would do well to carry a pencil 
in his pocket, and write down the passing 
thoughts of the moment. Those that come un- 
sought for are commonly of the most value, and 
should be secured, because they seldom return. 
—Lord Bacon. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


How should a dwarf give a conundrum to a 
giant? Give it up. 

Why is a little nurse-maid like the evening 
star? Because she’s a wee-nuss. 

The most immoral of musicians is a fiddler ; 
he is always in a scrape! 

The lady who hd a “spark ” in her eye has 
kindled a “ match ” without trouble. 


Poor Charles, who was lately splitting with 
laughter, has been spliced by the parson. 

If petticoat government is not more oppressive 
now than formerly, it is certainly double in 
extent. 

“ Accidents will happen, even in the best reg- 
ulated families,” as the poacher said, when he 
was caught in a man-trap. 

Why should a man who is in want of jovial 
society go to Babylon? Because there are such 
a quantity of bricks found there. 

Sterne -insinuates that attorneys are to lawyers 
what apothecaries are t@ physicians—only that 
they do not deal in scruples! Tete 


A stump orator declared that he knew no 
north, no south, no east, no west. ‘ Then,” 
said a bystander, “go to school and learn 
geography.” 

A dram, generally speaking, is a small quan- 
tity taken in large quantities by those who have 
few grains of sobriety and no scruples of 
conscience. 

A corpulent city alderman said a few days 
ago, whilst riding in an omnibus, seated between 
two ladies, that he felt like a stave in a hogs- 
head, surrounded by hoops. 

Young Sawbones wanted to kiss his pretty 
cousin under the mistletoe ; but she snatched her 
head away, saying, ‘‘ Manners sir; don’t thrust 
your doctor’s bill in my face.” 

“IT would do anything, go to the end of the 
world, to please you,” said a fervent lover to the 
object of his affections. ‘“ Go there,” said she, 
“and stay, and I shall be pleased.” 

“You would not take me for twenty ?” said a 
nice girl to her partner, while dancing, a few 
evenings ago; “‘ what would you take me for ?” 
“ For better, for worse,” replied he. 

Susan was desirous of purchasing a watch. 
The maker showed her, among others, a beauti- 
ful one, remarking that it went thirty-six hours. 
“ In one day ?” asked poor Susan. 

The supper is sheep’s heads. One of the party 
is enthusiastic, and as he throws down his knife 
and fork, exclaims: ‘ Well, sheep’s heads for- 
ever, say I!” “ There’s egotism!” says Jerrold. 
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THE ARTIST’S SACRIFICE. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

In one of the quaint streets of Amsterdam 
there lived, nearly two centuries ago, Justus Van 
Huysum, a painter of flowers. Three sons were 
born to him; one, who to please his little Dutch 
wife, was called Justus after himself; the second 
Hans, for an uncle, who might or might not 
leave the boy a legacy; and the third, little Jan, 
who was born in 1682, long after the advent of 
the two elder brothers. This child became, 
therefore, the pet of the family, as well as its 
genius. To his father’s talent of painting beau- 
tiful flowers, he added a rare excellence in land- 
scape painting, by far excelling Justus and Hans, 
although they too were not without celebrity. 

They all stayed at home, for the large, wide, 
old-fashioned parlor had been their father’s paint- 
ing room ever since they could remember, and it 
seemed that nowhere else could they lay on col- 
ors so skilfully, or distribute light and shadows 
so judiciously, as beneath the little quaint win- 
dows, with the lower half of the wooden shutters 
closed. 

Nor did the quiet presence of Dame Van Huy- 
sum disturb the dreams of the artists. She sat 
with her interminable knitting-work close to the 
easel of the beloved Jan, and ever and anon the 
mother and son would exchange glances of the 
deepest affection, or fondly press each other’s 
hands, at which the father and brothers would 
smile significantly, as if the love of those two 
were a standing jest among them. They seldom 
indeed spoke to each other without a loving di- 
minutive of endearment; and often the others 
would steal from the room quite unnoticed, so 
eager was the conversation between Jan and his 
mother. 

When Dame Van Huysum’s brother died and 
bequeathed his only child to the care of his good 
sister, her only thought was that the little girl 
would take too much of her time from her boy, 
as she still persisted in calling Jan, although he 
was now nineteen. They had been expecting 
the new cousin for several days, and now, at the 
close of a golden September day, a heavy, 
square chaise was driven up to the door, and the 
old pastor of the church in the village where 
Dame Van Huysum’s sister had died, alighted 
and handed out a pretty, golden-haired, blue- 
eyed creature, dressed in deep mourning. 

Father, mother and brothers all went to wel- 
come the forlorn girl, and bid her feel at home, 
while the first glance at Dame Van Huysum, 
whose looks probably recalled her dead mother’s, 
threw her into a paroxysm of tears. Jan claimed 
her as his special charge, on account of being 
nearest her age, and the poor girl, though she 
blushed at his earnest way, accepted the courtesy 
he offéred, and allowed him to lead her to the 
house. 

It was a rare pleasure to the sisterless youths 
to have one with them so companionable and 
pleasant as the little orphan maiden, and they 
showed their appreciation of her society by num- 
berless attentions. The prettiest chamber, that 
which had always been Jan’s from his sixth 
year, and which the mother had always decked 


_--—-86 prettily, was freely given up to her. The 


walls were covered with a soft drab hanging, 
which formed a pleasant background for the 
beautiful flower-paintings bestowed by both fath- 
er and sons. Over the wide fireplace hung a 
landscape, the work of Jan’s own hands, and on 
the table were many of his dearly cherished 


books. 
The floor was of oak, and had been waxed 


and polished until it had become as smooth as 
marble. The old-fashioned bed with its dark 
hangings, a chest of drawers with a large spread- 
ing eagle on the top, and two or three wooden 
chairs, seemingly designed to be as uncomfort- 
able as possible, completed the arrangements of 
Matilda Hoffman’s boudoir, excepting the daily 
changing glasses of odorous flowers, brought 
from the garden or the woods. 

- Into this pleasant room the sun had free en- 
trance, gilding all its appurtenances with its 
kindly beams, but revealing no stain, not even 
a speck of dust. The sound of her light foot- 
step, and occasionally a murmured song, fell 
pleasantly on the eats of the artists in the room 
beneath ; and then she was with them even more 
than she was in her own room, for her aunt liked 
to have her near, and Matilda had now under- 
taken all the fine or difficult needle work, as well 
as the lighter household tasks. : 


How often the face and figure of the maiden 
was pictured on the canvass where Jan drew his 
landscapes—now as a haymaker, with bare feet 
and torn straw hat, now as a lady at some castle 
balcony, listening to the troubadour beneath ; 
again, treading the streets as a beggar girl. This 
last, she declared, was quite too bad. She was 
quite content with the haymaker—had no partic- 
ular objection to the lady of the baleony—but 
the last! did Jan think he was anticipating her 
future life? And Jan, delighted at her return- 
ing sprightly cheerfulness which was fast replac- 
ing the sadness which her mother’s death had 
caused, threatened to introduce her likeness in 
the face of a cow which was standing in a pool 
in the picture he was then painting. 

The wet and foggy spring was fast deepening 
into rosy summer, and the elder Van Huysum 
was preparing to go away with some pictures he 
had been completing. He was anxious that one 
of his sons should accompany him, but, for the 
first time, they refused togo. Justus, the grave, 
serious, elder brother, declined so peremptorily 
that his father did not renew the subject. Hans 
made some indistinct answer, purporting that he 
had promised some one to go another way. Jan 
turned away his head, as if impatient and sorry 
at once, but he assumed a playful tone, and said 
his mother could not spare him, for the other 
boys were no protection to her. The old painter 
turned to Matilda. 

“Then you must go with me, my little niece,” 
he said, smiling. “It will be a nice jaunt for 
you, and you have not seen anything yet beyond 
the mountain. Pack up your things and we will 
be off to-morrow.” 

Before an hour had passed, the three sons had 
each seen the father privately, and begged to go 
with him! It was now his turn to refuse, and he 
set off the next morning with Matilda, leaving 
the house as dreary and desolate as if the sun- 
light had been suddenly withdrawn. How the 
mother laughed at them ! but in her inmost heart 
she sympathized with her favorite Jan, and de- 
termined that he, at least, should not be disap- 
pointed. A slight indisposition favored her 
plans, and she sent Jan for her husband to re- 
turn, but contrived to make commissions enough 
for Jan and Matilda to execute for her at Rotter- 
dam, whither they were bound, to. prevent their 
returning at present. 


The journey together resulted in the plighted 
troth of the cousins, but it was agreed between 
them to keep it secret for the present. A few 
days after their return Justus surprised her by 
declaring himself, and not long afterwards Hans 
perpetrated the same cnormity. The poor girl 
was fairly overwhelmed. Three cousins violent- 
ly, distractedly in love with her was more than 
she could bear at once, and the grave character 
of the elder brother awed her so much that she 
hardly knew how to frame her refusal. When, 
at length, she confessed that her affections were 
engaged to the younger brother, the emotion of 
Justus was so violent as to alarm and terrify her. 
His whole character had seemed to forbid the 
thought that any attachment could cause such 
fearful struggles in one of his calm and taciturn 
temper, and the poor child was perfectly shocked 
at his appearance. It was the only time since 
the childhood of Justus that any one had seen 
him betray any emotion. Now it was uncon- 
trollable and could not be concealed. 

Strongly attached to her youngest son as 
Dame Van Huysum had always been, she could 
not repress her grief at the unforeseen and vio- 
lent agony of her eldest born, and the struggles 
that she witnessed made her almost join with 
Matilda in wishing that she had never come to 
Amsterdam to plant trouble in their peaceful 
family. Yet she yearned to the motherless girl 
as to a daughter, and would gladly have seen her 
the wife of one of her sons. The elder Van 
Huysum looked on with indifference. He had 
married the little Dutch maiden because her rosy 
face had pleased him as the flowers that he 
painted always did. She had made him a good 
wife, and he liked always to see her sitting in the 
quiet room ; but for real, true affection—he did 
not even affect to know about any such romance. 
He had always had quite a respect for Justus, 
because he was so reserved and self-contained, 
but now he had this feeling no longer. He was 
as “silly and foolish as the rest of the boys.” 

Hans was not hurt at all by Matilda’s refusal. 
Rather gruff and sour he became for a few days, 
but not enough to make any one suspect the se- 
cret ; and he went on plodding at his somewhat 
inferior flower pieces, while his father remarked 
with infinite satisfaction, that although his broth- 


ers had more genius, Hans had all the common- 
sense of the family. And Matilda gave no sign 
that he had ever got down on his knees in a way 
that made her think of Jan’s picture of a bear in 
the woods, and cried piteously when she told 
him that she could not like him save as a cousin. 

The strong love of Justus affected her far 
more deeply, and the irritation and unreasonable- 
ness of Jan did more than he was aware to 
weaken his own cause. Strangely enough, when 
their troth was pledged at Rotterdam, Matilda 
had made a playful reservation that “if she 
should like Justus or Hans any better than him 
on further acquaintance, she should have the 
privilege of recalling her promise to Jan.” On 
his part he agreed to it fully, strong in the faith 
of his own superiority to the quiet Justus or the 
almost stupid Hans. 

In the midst of this distressing time in the 
hitherto peaceful household of the Van Huysums, 
Justus was taken violently ill. For several weeks 
his life was despaired of. No one was more 
attentive to him than Jan. He watched with 
him every night, taking hurried rest by day; and 
in the terrible paroxysms which he witnessed, 
and the revelations he heard from the poor suf- 
ferer’s lips, he declared to himself that if the life 
of his brother could be spared, he would relin- 
quish his own hopes and do all in his power to 
aid him in making Matilda his own. At last the 
fever subsided, but Justus was left a wreck of 
what he was. Pale and attenuated, he seemed 
but a shadow of himself, and Jan’s pitying heart 
bled to see the weakness which was so painfully 
apparent. 


All Florence was attracted to the picture gal- 
lery of the Medicis, beside the venerable church 
ot Santa Croce, which, even then, was almost 
four centuries old. Among the beautiful crea- 
tions of the grand old masters, where every wall 
showed forth the conceptions of Michael Angelo 
the immortal, men talked of beholding with de- 
light the landscapes of a new German painter 
called Jan Van Huysum. Of these landscapes, 
it has since been said in more modern times that 
the painter had “ greater freedom than Mignon 
or Brenghel, more tenderness and nature than 
Mario da Fiori, Michael Angelo di Campidaglio 
or Seghers, more mellowness than De Heon, and 
greater force of coloring than Baptist.” Indeed, 
80 great was the beauty of the latter quality, that 
no one could equal it, since the artist kept the 
secret of his wonderful art of mixing his colors, 
and would admit no pupil to his studio. It was 
observable also that a single beautiful face was 
reproduced in every picture, a golden-haired 
beauty, whose locks were as perfect in their 
sheen as if Nature herself had just brought them 
into being. 

It was reported that this singularly beautiful 
face belonged to the artist’s wife; but they who 
had found out his abode, and had made fictitious 
errands thither for the sake of looking at so 
much loveliness living and breathing, came back 
angry and vexed, reporting that a woman coarse, 
awkward and ill-looking, had called herself 
Dame Huysum, and had spoken of the artist as 
her husband. * 

It was but too true. Jan Van Huysum, in a 
fit of generous self-abnegation, had deserted his 
home and his lady-love, leaving only a short let- 
ter, stating that he could not bear to live in Am- 
sterdam, was about to visit other places, and that 
Matilda could not do better than to marry Hans. 
It was evident that he could not bring himself to 
write the name of his eldest brother, fur he had 
blotted out the initial letter, and had written the 
name of Hans afterwards. Poor Matilda was 
inconsolable for a time, but the wretchedness of 
Justus touched her heart. When a second letter 
proclaimed Jan’s marriage, she hesitated no 
longer. 

“ My dream is broken,” she said to her lover, 
who was trembling under the weight of tis new 
happiness, and wondering if he ouglit to accept 
the sacrifice which he felt she was making. “ My 
dream is broken—but I shall henceforth live only 
in the real. I can live it happily and serenely 
with you, Justus, and you are too generous to 
ask for more love than I can give you.” . 

It was wonderful indeed—the change which a 
true love made in the character and bearing of 
the hitherto shy and silent man. It was as if 
the sunlight had suddenly pierced, for the first 
time, some cold and dark recess. He painted on, 
while Matilda was at his side, and the colors 
were brighter and more glowing, and the land- 
scapes were as if an ocean of molten gold were 
sweeping over them ; but he never painted there- 


in the image he worshipped. That he kept in his 
heart. To put it on the canvass would be to 
imitate the brother, who, by his noble sacrifice, 
had roused the sleeping fraternal affection which 
Justus had never displayed. 

Fifteen years make great changes in life, 
They changed the self-banished artist into a great 
painter, and his coarse, uncultivated wife into a 
hypochondriac. After years of domestic inqui- 
etude, and the anxiety of bringing up his little 


“Meeta without the help of a mother, after the 


cruel pain of having his kindest motives misin- 
terpreted, Jan’s wife paid the debt of nature. 

On the day succeeding that in which she was 
committed to the grave, the father and child 
were on their way to Amsterdam. Unlike her 
mother, little Meeta seemed to have caught her 
sweet looks from her father’s pictures of his be- 
loved cousin. And to the united care of that 
beloved cousin and the dear mother who still 
survived, untouched by age, as it would seem, 
and still lovely as when he left her, Jan Van 
Huysum was now bearing this one precious 
child. Arriving in the afternoon, he chose to 
walk from the wharf to his mother’s house. As 
he passed the well-recollected street, his eye 
noted each change, however minute. He met 
several people whom he knew, but his own looks 
were altered so that he was not recognized by 
them. He was glad that it proved so. The 
slow-moving, melancholy looking man, his long 
beard resting on his breast, the Florentine dress 
of deep mourning, the little girl, whose golden 
curls were covered by the inevitable large flat 
hat always worn by the Florentine girls, and, in 
her case, with long black streamers floating over 
her black silk garments, attracted attention, but 
no one thought of Jan Van Huysum. 

The house looked sombre and dull. The 
painting room in front was shuttered closely, 
and Matilda’s room above it was as closely cur- 
tained. No sign of life existud anywhere about 
the dwelling. The wanderer opened the door 
gently, and the hollow sound that echoed through 
the wide passage made him shrink from some 
sudden presentiment of evil. He pushed open 
the door of the darkened room. His father sat 
quietly by the fire, but his mother was rocking 
herself to and fro, as if in grief. Altered as he 
was, the maternal heart did not need to be told 
that it was her own child, and she clasped him 
to that heart in an agony of mingled joy and 
love, as if the very sight of him could heal all 
sorrow, all trouble. 

It was some minutes ere she could be com- 
posed enough to answer his question of what was 
going wrong with them. ‘Then she opened the 
door of a small room, where there was a coffin, 
and there, looking as calm end serene 2 he re- 
membered him in his boyish days, lay Justus, 
not a hair grown white, not a wrinkle on the 
clear, smooth brow, but with the look of having 
been happy upon earth and hopeful of heaven. 

The cousins met calmly. Both had sutiered, 
both were subdued, and there was no emotion 
visible, save that which the solemnity of death 
always brings to the human heart. Matilda had 
never known the bliss of a mother but for one 
short month, and this litthke Meeta seemed to 
come to supply the place of her whg, if living, 
would now have been just her age. Jan left her 
to her care and went away, comforted to know 
that the angel he once worshipped would care for 
his child. 

He saw them no more for a year. One bright 
evening, when the world was aglow with the red 
light of sunset, Meeta looked out of the window 
and shrieked out a joyful recognition of her 
father. There was no phantom of death visible 
now in the cheerful, wide-open house. The 
memory of the dead was cherished there still, 
but not with murmuring or complaints. And in 
the still hush of twilight, when the child and the 
old people had gone to bed, and Hans had 
walked out with a young girl who did not dislike 
the attentions of a prosperous artist, if he was a 
little old, the lovers of former years sat together 
and spoke of the old time and the new. And 
then Matilda told him what were the last words 
of Justus: “If ever my brother is free again, 
and asks you to love him, for my sake repay him 
for what he suffered once for me!” 


> 


“No Time.”—We complain that we have 
“no time.” An Indian Chief of the of the Six 
Nations once said a wiser thing than any philos- 
opher. A white man remarked in his hearin 
that he had not time enough. ‘ Well,” repli 
Red Jacket, gruftly, “1 suppose you” have all 
there is!” He is the wisest and best man who 
can crowd the most good actions into now.— 
Emerson. 
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LORD LYNDHURST. 
We present herewith an excellent likeness of 
John Singleton Copley, Lord Lyndhurst, one of 
the most distinguished lawyers and statesmen of 
England, and a man of unblemished reputation. 
The circumstance of his birth invests him witha 
uliar interest on this side of the Atlantic, and 
icularly in this locality. The ex-chancellor 
of England is an American by birth, and was 
born in this city, in the year 1772. He has, con- 
uently, reached an extreme old age, though 
still in the full vigor of his intellect. His father, 
Copley the artist, was the Vandyke of America. 
Time, as in the case of all true works of art, has 
added immeasurably to the value of his produc- 
tions, but they were highly appreciated in his 
day, as the illustrious names of his numerous 
sitters testify. Much of his life was passed in 
England, where he died, and where his fame 
is preserved by his great historical paint- 
ing, the “ Death of Chatham.” The subject of 
our notice was taken to England by his father, 
studied law, and was called to the bar in 1804. 
As a politician, the outset of his career was 
marked by strong radicalism, but he afterwards 
drifted over to the opposite side. The law richly 
rewarded its votary. In 1826 he was appointed 
Master of the Rolls, suececded Eldon as Lord 
Chancellor, and was raised to the peerage. He 
resigned the great seal in 1830, was Lord Baron 
of the Exchequer till 1834, resumed the seal for 
another year, again resigned, and was a third 
time appointed Lord Chancellor in 
1841, remaining in office till 1846. 
He has been the recipient of vari- 
ous honors, and bears the civic ti- 
tles of D. C. L. and F. R.S. It 
is afact to be remarked that all the 
reatest English lawyers are long- 
ived. On examination it will, 
however, be found that cere is 
nothing extraordinary in the mat- 
ter. In order to enable a man to 
go through the amount of work 
which alone can constitute a suc- 
cessful barrister, you must presume 
a physical constitution of iron, a 
capability of adapting his habits to 
the requirements of his calling, 
and an organization in which the 
nervous system is not too predomi- 
nant. The demands on one who 
undertakes to reach the Woolsack 
or the Bench, are perfectly well un- 
derstood, and have been reduced to 
pithy phrases, such as Lord EI- 
on’s, “‘that a barrister must live 
like a hermit and work like a 
horse ;” or the cynical aphorism, 
that to be a great lawyer or a good un 
judge, you must have a bad heart 
and a good digestion. There area = 
few instances in which successful . 
advocates at the English bar have Ss 
for a time triumphed, by the mere ~~ ™ 
force of energy and will, over de- SQ 
ficiencies of bodily organization ; » 


found that in these cases that one a 
day they unexpectedly broke down oS 
and never recovered. Among the Lys 
body of peers which are designated 
Law Lords, there are some notable 
examples of the theory above 
stated. Without doubt, however, 
the greatest phenomena among 
lawyers and statesmen, is 
Lord Lyndhurst That noble and 
learned lord is in his eighty-seventh 
ar; and already this session he 
as come forward to surprise and 


but it has been almost invariably NLS | 


delight the assembly which he has 


so long adorned. Five or six years 
* ago it used to be said, when Lord 
Lyndhurst brought forward some 
uestion of importance, which he 
illustrated in a speech of singular 
clearness and pregnant with matter, 
that he could hardly be expected 
to appear in the same character in 
another session. Nevertheless, 
year after year he has pursued the 
same course, exhibiting gradual 
tendencies to physical infirmity, but little or no 
symptom of decay in hismental characteristics. 
n a recent occasion the noble and learned lord 
presented himself to the House of Peers, to call 
attention to a subject with which he has a hered- 
itary as well as an acquired right to deal. Him- 
self the son of a distinguished painter and an 
academician, and, as he stated himself, in early 
life intimately associated with art and its pro- 
fessors, he was quite justified in becoming the 
exponent of the constitution and the wishes of 
the Royal Academy. On this occasion, as has 
been the case of late years, he had a little difficulty 
in rising from his seat, but after that he stood as 
erect as many a man thirty years his junior, and 
he delivered a speech fall of facts, points of law, 
recollections, and ratiocinations, framed in neat 
well-poised, lucid sentences, and delivered with- 
out a note and without a correction. This cir- 
cumstance, although of annual occurrence, is 
still more interesting in each succeeding year, 
and we have thought that Lord Lyndhurst’s first 
parliamentary appearance this year was a not 
Inappropriate occasion of presenting one of the 
most recent portraits of him to our readers. 


To the old question, “ What has posterity ever 
done for us?” we may safely say that posterity, 
or at least the idea of it, has done and is doing 
two most important things; it increases the en- 
ergy of virtue and diminishes the excess of vice ; 
it makes the best of us more good, and the 


worst of us less bad. 


THE DRUNKARD’S RESOLVE. 

On the 14th I was a wonder to myself; aston- 
ished I had any mind left ; and yet it seemed in 
the goodness of God uncommonly clear. I laid 
in bed long after my wife and daughter were up, 
and my conscience drove me to madness. I hated 
the darkness of the night, and when light came 
Thated the light, I hated myself, my existence. 
I asked myself, “ Can I restrain ? Is it possible? 
Not a being to take me by the hand and lead me 
or help me along, and say you can.” I was 
friendless, without help or light—an outcast. My 
wife came up stairs, and knew I was suffering, 
and ask me to go down to breakfast. Ihada 
pint of whiskey, and thought I would drink ; 
and yet I knew it was life or death with me as I 
decided. Moderate drinkers, beware! take care 
you don’t get into this condition. Well, I told 
my wife I would come down — Then 
my daughter came up and asked me down. [al- 
ways loved her more because she was a drunk- 
ard’s friend—my only friend. And then she 
said, “ Father, don’t send me after whiskey to- 
day.” Iwas tormented before, but this was un- 
expected torture. I told her to leave the chamber, 
and she went down crying, and said to her 
mother, “ Father is angry with me.” Wife came 
up again, and asked me to take some coffee. I 
told her I did not want anything of her, and cov- 
ered myself in bed. I soon heard some one en- 
ter the room, and I d out and saw it was 


my daughter. I then thought of my past life, 


about breaking up and going home to mother’s. 
My yard is covered with brick, and as I went 
over the brick, wife listened, as she told me, to 
determine whether the gate opened drunk or so- 
ber, for she could tell; and it opened sober and 
shut sober; and when I entered, my wife was 
standing in the middle of the room to see me 
when I came in. She was astonished; but I 
smiled, and she smiled, as I caught her keen black 
eye. I told her quick—lI could not keep it back 
— Ihave put my name to the temperance pledge, 
never to drink as long as I live!” 

Tt was a happy time. I cried, and she cried ; 
we could not hush it, and our crying waked up 
our daughter, and she cried too. I tell you this, 
that you may know how happy the reformation 
of a drunkard makes his family. I slept none 
that night; my thoughts were better than sleep. 
Next morning I went to see my mother; old as 
she was, I must go and see her, and tell her of 
our joy. She had been praying twenty years for 
her drunken son. Now she said, “ It is enough; 
Iam ready to die.” It made all my connections 
happy.—Autobiography of John Hawkins. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH POULTRY. 
I so many the profits of 
ultry in your paper, that it induces me to sug- 

the illowing, which, if faithfully put 
practice, will give the desired result, viz., large 
profits. The object is to have hens that will la 

an egg a day every day of the year. Thus, if 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE LORD LYNDHURST. 


my degradation, misery of my friends, and felt 
bad enough. So I called her, and said, “ Han- 
nah, Iam not angry with you, and I shall not 
drink any more.” She cried, and sodidI. I 
got up and went to the cupboard and looked at 
the enemy, my whiskey-bottle, and thought, “Is 
it possible I can be restored ?”’ and then I turned 
my back upon it. Several times while dressing 
I looked at the bottle, but thought I should be 
lost if L yielded. Poor drunkard ! there is hope 
for you! You cannot be worse off than I was ; 
not more degraded, or more of a slave to appe- 
tite. You can return, if you will. Try it, try it! 

Well, Monday night I went to the society of 
drunkards, and there I found all my old bottle- 
companions. I did not tell anybody I was going, 
not even my wife. [had got out of difficulty, but 
did not know how long I would keep out. The 
“six-pounders ” of the society were there. We 
had kished together—got drunk together. We 
stuck like brothers, and so we do now that we are 
sober. One said, “ There is Hawkins, the regu- 
lator, the old bruiser,” and they clapped and 
laughed, as you do now. But there was no 
laugh or clap in me. I was too sober and sol- 
emn for that. The pledge was read for my ac- 
commodation ; they did not say so, and yet I 
knew it. They all looked over my shoulder to 
see me write my name. I never had such feel- 
ings before. It was a great battle. 

At eleven I went home. Because when I 
— out late I always went home drunk, wife 
had given me up again, and she began to think 


you begin with 300 hens, they must lay 300 eggs, 
or 25 dozen a day, or 9125 dozen a year, which 
at 20 cents per dozen, will be $1825 a year; the 
expenses on this will be about $500. If a man 
has five or six acres of land, he can begin with 
1000 hens and about 80 or 100 roosters. He will 
have to inclose his land with board fences five or 
six feet high; make the hen-houses along that 
fence, seven or eight feet wide, eight or nine feet 
in front, with doors and windows every fifteen or 
twenty feet—one or two roosting poles along 
the whole length back, so as to give every bird 
one foot square to roost—the nests can be put 
under the windows or back part of the house ; 
there will be then sufficient space in the middle 
for a storm and feeding room to put them in 
stormy weather—the house in such weather be- 
ing well supplied with clear water and ashes, 
lime and sand, for the hens to roll and dust them- 
selves in. 

The interior of the six acres will have to be 
divided into several divisions, which can be done 
with lath fences, so as to keep the poultry in as 
many distinct groups as possible. They will nat- 
urally roost in the house, the groups by them- 
selves also, although it may be partitioned off 
for that purpose, and also whens ied with clear 
water every day, lime, ashes and sand. The 
way to make them lay every day is to feed them 
on nothing but cut raw meat, which may be 
of any kind—horse, or dog, or any other meat, 
worms, caterpillars, or offal meat. They will 
then lay every day certain. No hens should be 


allowed to set. Any eggs that want to be hatched, 
should be hatched by artificial means (an ecca- 
lobeon), so as not to disturb the hens from lay- 
ing. In the choice of poultry discard all except 
good barn-yard fowl,—Dominiques, Dorkings, 
and Spanish will do well, and the common dung- 
om fowl. These will prove uninterrupted good 
ayers. 

As above, a man with a thousand hens will get 
30,416 dozens of eggs a year, worth at 20 cents 
per dozen, $6083.31 ; butin winter eggs will some- 
times sell for one-third to one-half-more, and of- 
ten double the price in summer. Twenty to 
twenty-five acres will be sufficient to keep 100,000 
hens; but then room should be had else- 
where to prepare the meat, the expense of which 
would be high, but the income would be large— 
almost fabulous, however true and certain. 

Properly to estimate the expenses of feeding, 
will depend on how the meat can be procured. 
Near a large city it will be less than elsewhere, 
owing to the better supply of dead horses, so that 
in a measure, the greater the number of hens, 
the less the meat will cost ; for there any number 
of dead horses and dogs can be got, and even 
particularly a profit can be made on dead horses, 
so that the meat would cost almost and in many 
cases nothing; for the hides, the blood, the 
heads, hoofs and bones can be disposed of; the 
glue and Prussian blue manufacturers will buy 
the heads, hoofs and joints; the tanner will buy 
the hide ; the button-makers will buy the large 
bones ; cutlers will buy the small 
and flat bones for handles, or the 
rest of the bones can be sold to 
bone-dust makers for manure, etc., 
or the gluten can be boiled and 
made into gelatine. Any quantity 
of meat can be prepared by chop- 
ping it fine, packing it into barrels 
with salt and pepper, and kept in 
a temperature a little above freez- 
ing, all the year round. The hens 
eat the meat greedily, and thrive 
uncommonly on it. Any one can 
thus graduate the income he is de- 
sirous to realize from any given 
number of hens. No hen should 
be kept over four years. All at 
that age should be fed entirely on 
grain for three weeks, and then 
sold off. I have set this ball in 
motion, so keep it rolling. But 
everything is to be done, first and at 
all times with attention, due care 
and perseverance. The profits with 
hens, however, commence with the 
first day if it is properly put in ex- 
ecution and readiness.—F. A. 
Nauts, Philadelphia, Pa., in the 
Country Gentleman. 


THE LANDRAIL. 

One of the most singular traits 
in the character of the landrail is 
this, that upon the appearance of 
danger it feigns to be a dead bird. 
~ This habit of feigning to be dead or 
wounded, frequently results from 
maternal affection, and is usually 
shown to divert attention from the 
helpless young and fix it on them- 
selves. Partridges manage this af- 
fair very adroitly, and also other 
birds; bmt, as far as I am aware, 
few records exist of the landrail, 
none of the wild duck, resorting to 
this stratagem. The following an- 
ecdotes, therefore, are of value. 
Mr. John Bakewell, of Castle Don- 
ington, in Leicestershire, went out 
with Mr. Hudson, a member of the 
Society of Friends, to shoot over 
his farm. They were accompanied 
by a thoroughly-broken retriever, 
who would not bruise his game. 
The dog came to a landrail, which 
he caught and brought to his mas- 
ter, Mr. Bakewell, the bird being 
to all appearance quite dead. Mr. 
Bakewell put it in his pocket and 
carried all the morning. On reach- 
ing home he took it and laid it on 
a side-table in the room in which they sat down 
to dinner. During dinner the bird was observed 
to raise its head and suddenly dash at the win- 
dow. Upon going to it, it soon put on the ap- 
pearance of death, closing its eyes and remaining 
perfectly passive. It was again laid upon the 
side-table. After remaining there for perhaps 
half an hour, it Again raised its head and made 
arush at the window, and was a second time 
taken up as before. The lady of the house was 
so interested in these extraordinary proceedings 
on the part of the bird, that she imterceded for 
his life, and it was accordingly taken into the gar- 
den and laid upon the grass plot, and was ob- 
served with much interest. After a while it was 
noticed to open one eye, and, not seeing its ob- 
servers, raised its head cautiously, and beiieving 
that the time for escape had arrived, made off, 
and was seen no more. This anecdote was com- 
municated to me by Mr. Huish, of Castle Don- 
ington. It occurred some time ago; but there 
are two living witnesses of the fact—Mr. Hud- 
son, who now resides at Barrow-upon-Soar, and 
Mrs. Bakewell, widow of Mr. Bakewell. The 
former told the fact to Mr. Huish, expressing at 
the same time a wish that so curious a cireum- 
stance should not go unrecorded.— London Field. 


A man who has no good quality but courage, 
is in a very ill way towards making an agreeable 
figure in the world; because that which he has 
superior to other ge cannot be excited with- 
out raising himse 


f an enemy. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Poets Corner. 


BURNS’S FLOWERS, 
A DIRGE. 


[‘* I have some favorite flowers. among which are the 
mountain-daisy, the harebell, the foxglove, the wild-briar 
rose, and the hoary hawthorn, that I view and hang 
over with particular delight.’’] 


Earth, receive the flowers ye gave! 
Kiss them, winds, until they die! 

Write. ye spirits, o'er their graves, 
Here a poet's dear ones lie. 


Daisy, type of many hearts, 

Trodden most by those who love thee ; 
Striving, as the foot departs, 

Still to smile on all above thee. 


Harebells ringing—yet no wind— 
As some sprite, in puzzled doubt 

Touching, playfully, to find, 
Shakes the timorous music out! 


Foxgloves, rich in summer dyes, 
Honeyed storehouse of the bee; 

Now his prison, now his prize; 
Let the bulky spoiler free! 


Wild-briar bloom, snatched—not by foes, 
Sheathe thy infant-wounding thorn! 
Bud to bud, and rose to rose, 
Beauty dying, beauty born! 


Hawthorn white, whose fragrant breath 
Echoes to the passer-by 

All that spring time ever saith, 
All that summer can reply. 


GOD AND MAMMON. 


Behold yon servitor of God and Mammon 
Who, binding up his Bible with his ledger, 
Blends Gospel texts with trading gammon,— 
A blackieg saint, a spiritual hedger, 
Who backs his rigid Sabbath, so to speak, 
Against ae wicked remnant of the week ; 
A saving bet against his sinful bias. 
* Rogue that 1am,” he whispers to himself, 
“I hie, [ cheat—do anything for pelf; 
But who on earth can say I am not pious?” 
Hoop. 


GOD'S TIME. 

God lights both stars and souls; their glory is 
Their measure of His being. Who would shine 
In His fall light must tarry like the stars 
And bide God's time—not in hibernal coil, 

But with a watchful soul laid bare to heaven, 

And in a ceaseless prayer, drinking in 

The light that moves him onward to his rise. 
ANONYMOUS. 


INDIFFERENCE. 
0, who would love’? I wooed a woman once, 
But she was sharper than an eastern wind, 
And all my heart turned from her, as a thorn 
Turns from the sea.—TENNYSON. 


Etlitor's Casy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— We are afraid that for many months to come the 
journals of the world will be crowded with accounts of 
marches, battles, and all the “ pomp, pride, circum- 
stance of glorious war.” IMAven avert the curse from 
the western world! Surely man is a fighting animal. 
What wars by sea and land has the nineteenth century, 
the boasted age of enlightenment, of religion, of art, 
science, and letters, already witnessed. There has been 
one almost incessant roar of cannon and din of steel, 
and nations are yet as ready to fly to arms instead of 
diplomacy, as in the dark ages. But if out of the Euro- 
pean conflict spring liberty for the down-trodden millions, 
though we may deplore the carnage, we cannot regret 
the contest,.....Hon. James 0. Putnam, in a recent 
letter, gives the following: ‘“‘ When in the Island of 
Madeira, I saw a few cases of intoxication among the 
poorer people, and I had, from a nine years resident cler- 
gyman, this explanation: That before the failure of the 
wine crop in Madeira (formerly the annual yield was about 
15,000 pipes of wine, now five or six hundred), there was 
scarcely any drunkenness on the island, but the failure 
had placed wine beyond the reach of the poor, they now 
cultivated the sugar cane, from which was manufactured 
a strong spirit now in common tise. And the result was 
that drank had app d as the wive disap- 

pa enees The second volume of Buckle’s History of 
Civilization has appeared in England. Throughout the 
work the author speaks in the highest terms of America, 
her institutions and great men. In the last chapter, he 
thus writes: “On the other side of the Atlantic, a 
great people, provoked by the intolerable injustice of the 
English government, rose in arms, turned on their op- 
pressors, and after a desperate struggle, gloriously ob- 
tuined their independence. In 1776 the Americans laid 
before Europe that noble Declaratioa, which ought to be 
hung up in the nursery of every king, and blazoned on 
the porch of every royal palace. In words, the memory 
of which can never die, they declared the object of the 
institution of government is to secure the rights of the 
people; that from the people alone it derives its powers, 
ote."...... At the recent review of the Imperial Guard, 
at Paris, the heir-apparent to the French throne was 
present, dressed like a corporal, with a funny little bear- 
skin cap on his littie “pow.” He has just entered on 
his fourth year. Perhaps heir-presumptive would be the 
better title for him...... The particulars of the Marquis 
of Waterford’s death are given in an Irish paper. It 
seems that while hunting he was leaping a small fence, 
half bank, half wall, not more than two feet high, when 
the horse missed his hind legs on the bank, and dropped 
his fore legs into a small cut on the other side, which 
threw the animal on its knees and nose, so that his lord- 
ship was thrown off on bis face, his hunting cap having 


a dint in the top, but there being no cut or bruise on the 
head. On being lifted up he was placed in a sitting pos- 
ture, but was entirely unconscious and never afterwards 
spoke. He lived about ten minutes, and the only sign 
of life was that he drew up one leg and sighed. Imme- 
diately after this, a doctor, who had been engaged in the 
hunt, was in attendance, and pronounced life extinct, 
death having been produced by concussion of the brain. 
The marquis led a sad life before he was married, but of 
late years we have heard very little to his discredit and 
much to his honor....../ A London critic pronounces 
Bosio the greatest singer living......They grow some 
tall vines in Pennsylvania, it seems. We measured. afew 
days ago, says the York county (Pa.) Star, a vine, its 
equal in size we doubt whether is to be found in this 
country. It is of wild or native growth, and we are not 
aware either of the quality or variety of the fruit it 
bears. The main vine measures thirty-seven inches in 
circumference. or is a fraction over twelve inches in diam- 
eter, the branches from which, to the number of a dozen 
or more, cover five large forest trees, running to their 
very tops, possibly sixty feet in height...... Mery and 
Meyerbeer have composed a ballad together, entitled, 
“The Spectre of the Castle of Baden,” an inspiration 
which the two geniuses have received after a visit to 
something in the neighborhood of much-loved Baden, 
which was peculiarly mystic, and led to a champagne, 
etc. supper after it .... A Fiji prince, who wished to 
have the population over whom he ruled gathered from 
the scattered villages and located around his own dwell- 
ing. instructed the officers sent to carry out his com- 
mands to bake all who should refuse tocomply...... The 
English nobility are liberal patrons of art. We read that 
the Marquis of Hertford gave two theusand five hundred 
and fifty guineas for Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of 
‘““Mrs. Hoare and Child; and Lord Ward gave eleven 
hundred guineas for the Sir Joshua portrait of ‘ Miss 
Penelope Boothby.” Lord Ward has got a better pic- 
ture, and at less than half Lord Hertford’s price, says 
the News...... Heine says each country has its peculiar 
cookery and its peculiar womankind—and, contemplated 
from a high idealized stand-point, the women every- 
where have a certain agreement with the cookery of the 
country...... Archbishop Purcell. of Cincinnati, in a 
pastoral letter just published, speaks as follows: ‘* The 
idleness of boys when they leave school—an idleness 
which is often not wilful but compulsory—idle because 
unable to find anything to do—we regard as one of the 
most fruitful sources of vice, and one of the greatest 
evils of society. It is such an evil that we look on the 
military despotisms of Europe, which take young men 
from their families or the streets for a term of years, and 
compels them to serve in the army, as a comparative 
blessing. In the service they acquire habits of obedi- 
ence to superiors, cleanliness, regularity and order. In 
our large cities, hundreds of boys and young men are 
wasting energies which they are anxious to devote to the 
conquest of a respectable position in society, and there- 
fore to the public good; but they know not what to do; 
they are idle because no man hath hired them.”...... An 
Irish king-at-arms waited on the bishop of Kilaloe to 
summon him to Parliament. Being dressed, as the cere- 
mony required, in his heraldic attire, the bishop's ser- 
vant was so mystified with his appearance, that, carrying 
off but a confused notion of his title, he announced him 
as “‘the king of trumps.”’......What an argument in 
favor of social connection is the observation, that by 
communicating our grief we have less, and by commu- 
nicating our pleasure we have more......The Vera Cruz 
Progreso relates the following incident as having oc- 
curred during the recent demonstration of the Reaction- 
ists against Vera Cruz. While standing, with some of 
his officers, on the bank of a stream, ata place called 
La Poza, Gen. Miramon inquired of Col. Cuevas, chief of 
the artillery, if he could swim. The colonel, not know- 
ing what to expect, replied in the negative. ‘ Then 
learn!” exclaimed Miramon : and, with a sudden push, he 
sent his subordinate headlong into the water...... Balfe 
is said to be meditating a visit to Calcutta. His new 
opera ‘‘Satanella,” has proved a brilliant success, and 
was performed by the Ilarrison and Pyne troupe, at Co- 
vent Garden, for fifty-eight nights. His daughter, Miss 
Victoria Balfe, has lately fulfilled an engagement at the 
Theatre Royal, Turin, in the part of Zerliva, in “ Don 
Giovanni,” which she sang and acted with grace and 
spirit. Miss Balfe is, for the present season, in London, 
where she will make her debut in *‘ La Sonnambula,” as 
Elvino...... The grandson of De Foe. the author of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, was a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land; the great-grandson was a vicar in Rutland; and 
the Rev. Henry De Foe, one of the living representatives 
of the tamily of the great novelist, is now a curate in 
Leicestershire. ..... A sailor came down to the cabin of 
Nelson's ship one cold, drizzly day, with some message, 
and where Lady Hamilton was sitting. Her ladyship 
was always warm-hearted, and seeing the cold condition 
of the sailor, asked which he would prefer, a glass of 
wine from the bottle which she held in her hand, ora 
glass of brandy. “It don’t matter which,” replied 
Jack, “‘ but if your ladyship pleases, I can be drinking 
the wine while you are pouring out the brandy.”......A 
miser having threatened to give a poor man some blows 
with a stick, “‘I don’t believe you,” said the other, 
“ for you never gave anything.” . Soulouque’s prime 
minister is said to have cheated the ex-emperor out of 
all his ill-gotten money, and is enjoying it at present in 
Paris...... The philosophers tell us that the rain which 
falls from the clouds makes a component part of what- 
ever grows upon the earth. Thus, ina passing shower, 
we may be unconsciously pelted with the component 
parts of bulls, sheep, poets, patriots, and editors......An 
incurable punster declares that the new kind of paper, 
made out of straw, will doubtless lay the foundation of 
anew litterature......The English have turned Oude 


into a regular Quaker country, levelling there nearly 
800 forts, and seizing 387 cannon, and 975.000 arms of all 
kinds. What will the people do when the tigers come 
into their towns and villages for breakfast, lunch, dinner 
and supper? There has been such a thing in India asa 
town being stormed by an army of tigers. 


Foreign Intelligence, 


Matters in General. 

War appears now to be inevitable, if it has not already 
commenced. No ove appears to think that a Congress 
will be able to settle anything, but negotiations will have 
this effect—to show the world the atrocious principles of 
Austria. Here has she been encircling the Papal States 
with a cordon of troops and forts, strengthening her po- 
sitions in Italy, for years, and now she stands ready, in 
the event of any disturbance in France, to seize upon the 
whole of Italy. as she has already grasped the fairest 
portion. That France or Sardinia can permit this men- 
acing attitude to exist longer is impossible. Austria her- 
self has precipitated the crisis, and if England knew her 
true interests, she would hail the hostile preparations of 
France and Sardinia with delight. But if an arrange- 
ment was patched to-morrow, with the existing feeling of 
France, Austria, Sardinia and Russia left in play, the 
prospects of the repose of Europe would not be én the 
slightest degree better than at this moment.—The organ 
of Napoleon's private cabinet speaks of a last and su- 
preme effort which England and Prussia are making in 
behalf of peace, referring to the Austrian proposition for 
a general disarmament. The Patrie asserts that France 
is still on a peace footing. She has collected no army 
on her frontier—has not applied to the legislature for war 
credit—while Austria, having increased her army in 
Italy to 100,000, might commence a campaign to-mor- 
row.—The Moniteur publishes a decree ordering an ap- 
portionment of a 100,000 conscripts among the different 
departments. This is the whole contingent of the year. 
In ordinary years 80,000, and in some years 40,000 have 
been called out.—Five young Persians have arrived in 
Paris from Teheran—two of them to study medicine, two 
to be educated in military schools, and the fifth, who is 
a nephew of Ferruck Khan, to be an outdoor pupil of 
one of the principal colleges.—Recently four hundred 
doctors of the faculty of Paris had a subscription dinner 
at the grand Hotel du Louvre, the price of tickets being 
sixteen francs ($3) each. The dinner was given in honor 
of the triumph of the regular faculty of the Allopathists 
over the Homoeopathists, in a judgment in their favor 
before one of the French courts. 


French Republicans, 

The French republican party in London have estab- 
lished a publication, which contains this warning of the 
designs of Louis Napoleon on Italy: ‘“ Pursuing his 
system of hypocrisy to the end, he destroyed the Repub- 
lic in the name of the Republic; and in the name of 
universal suffrage, and under the pretext of re-estab- 
lishing it, he confiscated and made it an instrument 
of tyranny. Let the remembrance of these deeds act as 
a salutary lesson to the nations! To-day, the same man 
proceeds by the same means of falsehood and duplicity. 
In order to march forth to the realization of his fixed 
idea, to reconstitute the empire in its former dimensions, 
and to avenge the defeat of Waterloo, he intends lulling 
Europe into sleep up to the last moment, deceiving her 
vigilance as he did that of France.” 


The Late Sir Henry Havelock. 

It appears from the Indian correspondence that no tes- 
timonials have been erected there to the memory of the 
late hero. In England, a similar complaint cannot be 
made. Already, competitive busts and colossal statues 
have been subscribed for. The bust executed in marble 
and now in the Council Chamber, Guildhall, London; 
the colossal statue for Trafalgar Square, now in progress ; 
and that to be erected at Sunderland, the general's birth- 
place, have all, after severe competition, been awarded 
for execution to Mr. Behnes. 


Russia. 

The Russian government has forbidden the negotia- 
tions of one of the recent Austrian loans, on the ground 
that by the premiums connected therewith (given on its 
redemption, as we understand) it comes under the law 
which interdicts foreign lotteries. This act is also con- 
strued by some as a siguificant indication of the dis- 
positicn of Russia towards Austria. 


Austria. 

The Austrian government is said to have declined for 
the moment to permit M. de Lapeyriere.a Frenchman, to 
take the supreme direction of the South-Austrian and 
Lombardo-Venetian railroads. In the meantime, the 
director-general will enjoy otiwn cum dignitate and his 
enormous salary of 125,000 francs per annum. 


Switzerland. 

The federal council of Switzerland was occupied at one 
of its recent sittings in considering the means to be 
adopted to meet the expenses which might be caused by 
the armaments. Two plans were suggested—one, a ioan 
from capitalists, and the other a national subscription. 
The council decided for the latter. 


Turin, 

There is not one word of truth in the Turin report that 
there has been a mutiny in the Italian regiment ‘ Airol- 
di,” which is stationed at Agram, in Croatia. The story 
of a superior officer having been arrested and taken to 
Verona for having carried on a traitorous correspondence 
with the Sardinians is also false. 


New Opera House. 

The site of the new opera in Paris has been at last de- 
cided. ‘The building is to occupy the spot upon which 
the Hotel d‘Osmond stood until recently. It is situated 
in the best part of Paris, and upon one of the most open 
of the Boulevards, 


Bank at Beyrout. 

Some English capitalists have established a bank of 
discount and deposit at Beyrout, Syria, which is a new 
feature in that region, and very useful in facilitating 
trade. 


Songs of France. 
M. Champfleury is collecting the rural songs of France, 
both music and words, with a view to publication. 


BRITISH POETS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN &€ CO, 


112 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 


A Complete Collection of the British Poets, 
™ CHAUCER 
o 
WORDSWORTH, 
IANDSOMELY PRINTED IN NEAT l6mo VOLUMES, 


Price 75 Cents per Volume. 


EACH WORK SOLD SEPARATELY. 
i HIS Collection, of which more than one hundred 
volumes are already issued, is intended to embrace 

the whole works of the most distinguished authors, from 
Chaucer to Wordsworth, with selections from the minor 
poets; accompanied with Biographical, Historical and 
Critical Notices and Portraits—the whole forming a far 
more complete, elegant and cheap edition of the British 
Poets than has ever appeared before 

The numerous testimonials to the excellence of this 
series, which the publishers have received, both from the 
press and the public, in all parts of the country, would 
seem to indicate that a popular want has been met by 
this edition, which is universally acknowledged to be the 
best ever issued, both in point of editorship and mechan- 
ical execution. 

The following are now ready : 


Akenside............l vol.) Milton..............8 vols, 
Ballads. ......... ...8 vols, Montgomery........ 5 vols, 
Beuttie......... Lvol. Moore 6 vols, 
Butler ....... 2 vols. Pi urnell and Tickell. .1 vol 
Campbell. .......... Lvol. 3 vols, 
Chatterton.......... 2 vols. } ~ 2 vols. 
Churebill. .......... 3 } Scott 9 vols, 
Coleridge........... 3 vols. ; Shakspeare......... 1 vol. 
Coblins lvol. 3 vols. 
Cowper. 8 vols, { Skelton.............8 Vols, 
Donne. .......+ vol vol 
Dryden. 5 vols. Surrey 

2 vols. } Thomson...........2 vols, 
vol. Vaughan........... vol 
Herbert l vol. } White..... 1 vol. 
2 vols Wordsworth ........ 7 vols 
lvol. } Young. 2 vols 
Marvell. ............ 1 vol 


“This series of the British Poets is by far the best col- 
lection we have anywhere met with.”—N. Y Times, 

** We canmot speak too highly in praise of this edition 
—the only one that deserves the name of complete—of 
the Britivh Poets "—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“A more beautiful and complete edition of each poet 
than that furnished in this series cannot be found, and 
certainly it does not seem possible that the force of cheap- 
ness can any further go.”"— Southern Literary Gazette. 

“We cannot forbear to say that this whole collection 
is at once a monument of the best taste and the highest 
critical skill, and a rare specimen of beautiful mechani- 
cal execution. Take it all in all, we do not hesitate to 
say that it is decidedly superior to any other edition of 
the British Poets that we have met with.”—Albany 
Evening Journal, 

“Every author introduced into this series is edited 
with the utmost care, and the whole is intended to form 
the most complete set of English Poets ever published.”’ 
— Boston Recorder. 

‘This edition should grace every library, public and 
private, and he that may own it may not have cause to 
envy any one the possession of any other edition.”— 
Louisville Journal. 

** A fairer printed, a more tasteful or more valuable set 
of books cannot be placed in any library.”—New York 
Courier and Enquirer. 

“ The best, the most permanently valuable, the most 
convenient, and the cheapest edition of the standard 
poetical literature of Great Britain ever published.”— 
Home Journal. 

** We regard it as the most beautiful and convenient 
library edition of the British Poets yet published.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

““We do not know any other edition of the English 
Pocts which combines so much excellence.”’— Bibliotheca 
Sacra. 

“ We warmly commend it, and wish it a success pro- 
portioned to its merits.”—Brownson's Review. 

** This series is the most elegant, the most perfect, that 
has been issued in this country.”— Detroit Free Press. 

“Undoubtedly the cheapest and most attractive col- 
lection of the British Poets ever published.”’— Richmond 
Examiner. 14 3w 


CASHMERE SCARFS 
AND 
MANTILLAS, 
SCARLET, GREEN AND BLACK. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT. 
8. J. WILCOX & 


3 24 Ww WINTER STREET. 


CTING PLAYS. H. W. SWETT & Co., No. 128 
LX Washington Street, Boston, Mass , have all plays 
published in thiy country. 13 cents singly, 10 for $1, 
free by mail. Lists furnished. 


@QXYGENATED BRITTERS. 
Let the Dyspeptic be of good cheer. 


NEW GOODS 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 
A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES’ DRESS GOODS. 


8. J. WILCOX & Co., 


Batiou' 8 Burpina, 24 WINTER STREET. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
MENRY H. TUTTLE, 


Nos. 259 anp 261 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Is receiving by every steamer to this port, Paris MADE 
Boots anp Suoes. Of American manufacture, his assort- 
ment is very full and complete, comprising all the most 
desirable styles for Ladies, Gentiemen, Misses, Boys and 
Children. 4w ap30 


DESIGNING AND WOOD ENGRAVING. 
KILBURN & MALLORY, 


96 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Rerer To Pictortat. 8m 12 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—The immense 

circulation of the Prcrortat makesita vehicle of ad- 
yertisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another 
fact which greatly enhances the value of the Pricrorian 
as an advertising medium is. that it is preserved, and not 
destroyed after being read, being regularly bound up 
every six months, so that each advertisement (all being 
pliced on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent 
card of the advertiser's business for years to come. 

Teams FOR ADVERTISING — Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing Address 

M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


72 Tremont Street, Boston. 


JUST RECEIVED, 

CASES OF WHITE GOODS, 
NAINSOOKS, JACONET CAMBRICS AND MUSLINS, 
SWISS MUSLINS, CHECKED AND STRIPED 
CAMBRICS AND MUSLINS, BRILLIANTS, 
ALL KINDS, BOOK MUSLINS, 

SLEEVE MUSLINS 
All at prices WHICH CANNOT BE EQUALLED in this city. 
EXAMINE. 

CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 


CATHARTIC LOZENGES. 


remedy 


FOR CONSCIPATION OF THE BOWELS, 
HABITUAL COSTIVENESS, 
BILIOUS AND NERVOUS SICK HEADACHE. 


Brown's Laxative Troches, 
FOR VARIOUS FORMS OF DYSPEPSIA, 

INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, 

DISTRESS OF FOOD AFTER EATING. 


Brown's Laxative Troches, 
FOR PILES, FLATULENCY, 
INACTIVITY OF THE LIVER, 
BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, 

For many uvpleasant symptoms caused by irregularity 

and neglect of nature 
For all purposes of a FAMILY MEDICINE. 
For any sligtt Disorder of the Stomach. 
For Children they are admirably adapted, being simple 

and safe. 

MADE BY JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON. 


Sold by all Druggists at 25 cents per box. 
NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS. 


J. OSGOOD, 
19 WINTER STREET, 


Has just received and is constantly receiving NEW 
STYLES OF DRESS TRIMMINGS, which the Ladies are 
invited to examine. 


WILLIAM A. GREENE, 
FINE ART COMMISSION AGENT, 


ROOM No. 21 MERCANTILE BUILDING, 
NO. 16 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
E will also devote attention to furnishing tasteful 
FRAMES for Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, 
Photographs, Mirrors. etc 
R... lot of Fine Engravings just received and on exhibi- 
tion. 
tO W. A. G. will wait on his customers at their resi- 
dences or places of business, if desired. 
Office hours from 11 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


mayl4 eop3m 


THE QXYGENATED BITTERS. 
A SOVEREIGN CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
NEW TRIMMINGS 


F. W. COBB’S, 18 Wiuter Street. 


HE attention of the Ladies is invited to the extensive 
assortment of new styles of trimming gocds just 
opened. 


Chenille Fringes—new colors, 


Pompom, 
Pompincett, 
Pompadour, 
Dahlia Trimmings, 
ap23 4w ete., ete., ete., ete. 


\ ORTH THINKING OF,.—Many of our readers 
and subscribers have quite a collection of maga- 
zines, sheet music, pamphlets, and the like, lying about 
their rooms in the most unavailable form. Now to dou- 
ble their value, to preserve them, and to make them con- 
venient for use and ornamental to your apartments, you 
have only to place them together, send to our office by 
express, or hand them in personally, aud they will be 
bound up in any desired style, at the lowest rates, and 
returned to you in one week. A valuable collection of 
ks is accumulated in a little while by this means, at 
an extremely trifling cost. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 
No. 22 Winter Street. 


ECONOMISE! 

TO FAMILIES IN THE COUNTRY. 
Everybody has heard of the famous 
CHINA TEA WAREHOUSE, 
198 Washington St., Boston, 

And there is hardly a family within 

twenty miles of Boston where our 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


Are not used We sell every descrip- 
tion of 


GREEN AND BLACK TEAS, 


— And our prices range from 25 cents 
per pound up to one dollar. We sell good family tea 
(black) for 35 cents, by the package of five pounds; also 
good Young Ilyson (green) for 35 cents. 

The above teas are as good as are usually sold in coun- 
try stores for 60 cents per pound. 


WE BUY MORE TEAS AND COFFEES, 


And sell more and cheaper than any other establishment 
in New England. 

Our COFFEKS are FRESH every day, and for purity 
are unrivalled. 

Teas neatly packed in ten pound chests, for family use. 

For the convenience of those guing to the railroads, 
we have. 


BRANCH STORES 


At No. 65 Union Street, two doors from the corner of 
Hanover Street (red store). 

At 110 Court Street (store painted red). 

At corner of Beach and Albany Streets. 

At corner of Washivgton and Pine Streets. 


Call on ux when you come to Boston, and give our 
goods a trial. 
Orders solicited by express. 


THOMAS G. WHYTAL, 
mayl4 4w 198 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


OPPOSITE TREMON f HOUSE, 
72 Tremont Street, Boston. 
JUST RECEIVED, 


2000 dozen LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, CIIILDREN’S, 
MISSES, AND BOYS 


HOSE, 
And at prices too which cannot be equalled in this city. 
GLOVES, ALL STYLES. 


The very best French Kid Gloves, at 63 cents a pair. 
The best Silk Kid finished Gloves at 50 cents a pair. 
Gauntlet Gloves, for Ladies and Misses EXAMINE. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS. 
DR. WHISTAR’S BALSAM. 
The great Enemy of Consumption. 


TONIC, 


E* ERY one at times feels the necessity of some restor- 
_4 ative of the vital powers, depressed by mental or 
bodily exhaustion. In such conditions let every one, 
instead of flying to the alcoholic or medicival stimulants, 
which must be followed by depression equal to their ex- 
citement, reinvigorate his deranged system by the nat- 
ural tonic elements of the PERUVIAN SYRUP. 


8. J. WILCOX & Co.,_ . 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR ASSORTMENT OF 
LADIES’ SPRING GARMENTS. 


In New Styles, and of the most thorough 
MAKE AND FINISG. 
24 Winter Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CRICKET PLAYER'S 


POCKET COMPANION. 
CONTAINING 

Rules and Regulations for forming 

Clubs and playing the Game. Hand- 

somely Illustrated with cuts and di- 

agrams, neatly bound in flexible 
cloth. Price, 25 cents. 
ALSO, THE 

BASE BALL PLAYER’S 
POCKET COMPANION. 
Containing information concerning that favorite game, 
with the Rules and Regulations of the 


“WASS. GAME,” 
AND THE 
“NEW YORK GAME.” 


From the last official reports of the Associations in New 
York and Boston. Illustrated with cuts. 

Price, 25 cents. Five copies will be sent to clubs on 
receipt of $1,00 by mail, or one copy for the price in 
stamps. MAYHEW & BAKER, Publishers, 

may7 2w 208 Washington Street. 


THE QNGENATED BITTERS. 
A Remedy unfailing, Sure and Permanent. 


ENTERTAINMENT 
— OF THE— 


Dutton Children, or Fairy Sisters. 


VHESE two little girls are the smallest girls in the 
world of their age, being only 26 and 28 inches high, 
9 and 11 years old, and weighing 13 and 15 pounds. 

They sing the following songs, and will at each enter- 
tainment make selections from them. 

1. Gentle Annie. 2 Darling Nelly Gray. 3. Nancy 
Till. 4 Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. 5. Old Cabin Home. 
6. The Hazel Dell. 7. Willie, we have missed you. 
The Mountain Maid’s Invitation. 9. O Come, Come 
Away. 10. Wait for the Wagon. 11. What is Home 
without a Mother! 12. Mary bad a little Lamb. 

Admission, 25 cents. Children under 12 years of age, 
15 cents. 

They will give entertainments at Mercantile Hall, Mon- 
day evening, May 9th, at 8 o clock, and every afternoon 
aud evening at 3 and 8 o'clock, to May 16 inclusive. 

may7 2w ALBEKT NORTON, Manager. 


DR. WISTAR'S BALSAM. 
IS A GREAT REMEDY. 
BAREGE ROBES. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OP 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS. 
S.J. WILCOX & Co., 
Batiou’s Buitpine, 24 Winter Street. 


DR. WISTAR'’S BALSAM. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE GRAND AQUARIA, 


—AT THE— 
AQUARIAL GARDENS, 
NO. 21 BROMFIELD STREET. 


IIIS magnificent display of one of the most fascinat- 
ing phenomena of nature is now open to the public 
from 9 o'clock A. M. to 10 P. M. 

These Ocean and River Conservatories are the most 
exquisitely interesting subjects to contemplate ever yet 
presented to the admiring gaze of mankind by the hand 
of taste ani refinement. They present us with a strik- 
ing and perfect illustration of Life beneath the waters. 

Admission, 25 cents; children under ten years of age, 
lb cents. l7tf CUTTING & BUTLER, Proprietors. 


THE Q@XYGENATED BITTERS. 
For Debility, Jaundice, Liver Complaint, etc. 


A Valuable Remedy. 


66 HE Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam, prepared wy 

the well known druggists, Messrs. Reed, Cutler 
Co., of this city, is, we have good authority for stating, 
one of the best remedies for Coughs, Colds, and all Pul- 
monary Complaints, ever offered to the public. Jt has 
stood the best of alt tests—time, and has sustained its rep- 
utation for more than THIRTY YEARS. 

* Physicians of the high:st respectability prescribe it 
and th is of families keep it on hand as a standard 
family medicine.’’— Boston Journal. 

Inquire for the article by its WHOLE NAME, 

VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 

Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and country merchants generally. — large ~*~ #1; 


smail size. 50 cents. i4w3m 
O DRUGS. HEALTH AND DISEASE. A book 
for the People. By Dr. W. W. Hall. Sent free on 


receipt of $1. H. W. SWETT & Co., 


128 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
Cures all affections of the Throat, Lungs, Chest. 


NE HUNDRED COMIC SONGS, Music and 
Words, including the best and most popular Ilu- 


ICTURES FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
PAINTING are only published by 
J. E. TILTON & Co., 
161 Washington Street, Bostc>, 


Who forward them, postpaid (with full and special direc- 
tions how to paint). toany address. Send fora list and 
Other information gratis. 


Dealers and teachers supplied. 8 eow3m. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 


I$ THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 
Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodation of the travelling public. 
8 eow3m. LEWIS RICE, Proprietor. 


THE QXYGENATED JITTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, EVERYWHERE. 


VOR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 

sonable terms. Parties at a distanée, by designatirg 

what engraving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, and the price at once given. 


nD Songs in the English language. Price, 50 cents. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
277 WASILINGTON STREET. 
PARSONS «& GIBRBY, 
STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 


38m15 NO. 8 WINTER STREET. 
[THE QXYGENATED BITTERS. 
The great Remedy for Acidity, Flatulency, etc. 


S30. GRAY’S $30. 
Double Thread Sewing Machine. 


tf L. TURNER, Agt., No. 63 Court St, ap23 
Smoke—Smokers—Smoking. 


1 ECELVING per each steamer a superior assortment 
of MEERSCHAUM PIPE3, TUBES and TRIM- 
MINGS. 
of style. 

may 7tf 


Pipes repaired and MOUNTED in any variety 
FREDERICK BROWN, Apothecary, 
68 Washington, cor. of State Street. 


SILKS! SILKS!! 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT IN NEW STYLES OF 
CHOICE GOODS, 
Which we offer at our usual Low Prices. 
8. J. WILCOX & CO., 

uscpinc, 24 Winter Street. 


[THE QXYGENATED BITTERS. 
Cures Heartburn, Sick Headache, etc. 
BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


W. BAKER & Co.’s 


AMERICAN, FreNcH, Hom@opatHic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Past, 
Cocoa Sticks, SOLUBLE Hom@opataic AND Diste- 

Tic Cocoa, Cocoa SHELLS AND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children. invalids, 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases. they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. S. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


DR. WEISTAR’S BALSAM. 
Assure cure for Croup and Whooping Cough. 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 
Nos 89 anp 93 MILK STREET, anv 94 CONGRESS ST., 
Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Stock, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE TO ORDER. 

ap30 3m 
LADIES’ CLOAKING, 
In great varicty, and of New Material. 
8S. J. WILCOX & CO., 
Battovu's Burtpina, No. 24 Winter Streer. 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
ROBy DISEASE OF ALL ITS TERRORS. 


THE QXYGENATED BITTERS, 


For Ne:vousness, Neura'gia, Costiveness, ete. 


ORANGE FLOWER LOTION 
IS A CERTAIN AND AGREEABLE REMEDY FOR THE 
REMOVAL OR PREVENTION OF 


PIMPLES, 

PIMPLES, 

PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 


TAN AND SUNBURN, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 


and all eruptions on the face and skin. It is particularly 
recommended to Gentlemen to prevent Soreness after 
Shaving, and for preventing Eruptions which so often 
follow. Its use will also freshen the skin and complex- 
ion, gradually removing Pimples arising from whatever 
cause. ORLANDO TOMPKINS, 
ap30.4weop 271 Washington, cor. of Winter Street. 


PARASOLS! PARASOLS!! 
A FULL AND VARIED ASSORTMENT. 
MADE ESPECIALLY TO OUR ORDER, 
BY THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 
8. J. WILCOX & Co., 
Burtpina, No. 24 WinTER STREET. 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND ASTHMA. 
AND VISITING CARDS 
FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 


E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR. N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes, 
etc., are respectfully invited to examine my specimens, 
conditions, etc. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. 

E A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices ov all jobs exceeding $20 in value. Save this 
advertisement, and call at 149 1-2 Washington 
St., Boston, directly opposite the Old South Church. 

16 lidwly 


OG It has been a well known FACT 
for the past seventeen years, that the 
place to buy BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ 
CLOTHING is at No. 4 Brattle Street, 
and the assortment for the Spring of 
1859 will prove the truth of the asser- 
tion that no establishment in this 
country excels, if equals it, for variety 
and general adaptation to the wants 
of the public. 

J. WALTER READ, 


4wl7 Proprietor. 


THE Q@XYGENATED BITTERS. 
For Loss of Appetite, Indigestion, &c. 


BOGLE’S WIGS AND HAIR WORK, 


FJ\RUEST to nature, irreproachable in style, and per- 
fect in fit. NONE can equal them. Sole agent for 
tue Royal Transparent Parting. 


BOGLE’S ELECTRIC HAIR DYE, 
best and cheapest in the world. Try—be convinced. 
Prices, 60 cents, $1 00, and $1 50. 

ARE YOU GETTING BaLpD? is your Hair Turning Gray? 
Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid is the great restorer of Hair,—all 
others are based on this great discovery. and are sham 
imitations. Prices, 25 cents. 50 cents, 75 cents, $1 00 
and $150. Sold by druggists throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 

Proprietor, W. BOGLE, 202 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, opposite the Marlboro Hotel. 

Every article for the toilet to be had at Bogle’s 
Bazaar. 4w ap. 


BOYS’ WEAR GOODS. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT MAY NOW BE FOUND 
AT 


Ss. J. WILCOX & Co.'s, 
Ba.iovu’s No. 24 WINTER STREET. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
is for sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS per copy. It is the 
best misceilaneous weekly journal in the country. En- 
TIRELY ORIGINAL. $2 per annum 
M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No. 22 Winter Street. tf. 


DR. WISTARS BALSAM. 


For Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Influenza, 


ONE DOLLAR. 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


{>> There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 

0G Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 

{G> Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 

(G> Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar! 

(O> If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 

(G> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 

0G> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 

(O> Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit avd humor. 

0(G> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. be 

(> Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 114,000 copies! 

(G> Any person enclosing one dol/ar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for one year. 

i> Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
No. 22 Winter Street. Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


THE STOCKING-LOOM. 

It is not often that an industrial 
invention is attended with such 
romantic circumstances as those 
which surrounded the origin of 
the stocking-loom. About the 

1589, William Lee, of St. 
ohn’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, was expelled from the Uni- 
versity, for marrying contrary to 
the statutes. Being poor, his wife 
was obliged to aid their mainten- 
ance by knitting ; and as the stu- 
dent sat watching the busy fingers 
of his industrious wife, he con- 
ceived the idea of imitating those 
movements by a machine. ‘“‘ Why 
should fingers so beautiful be thus 
enslaved?” Such a thought prob- 
ably flashed upon the mind of the 
student, and out of it arose his 
first ideal construction of a ma- 
chine, which afterwards became a 
reality, and the products of which 
now form a staple commodity in 
all civilized countries. Having 
constructed his first machine, and 
taught the use of it to his brother, 
and the rest of his relations, Lee 
established himself at Culverton, 
near Nottingham, as a stocking- 
weaver ; but, being neglected by 
Queen Elizabeth and her success- 
or, James I., he transferred him- 
self and his machine to France, 
where Henry IV. and his minis- 
ter, Sully, gave him a welcome 
reception. After the king’s de- 
cease, Leeshared in the persecu- 
tions suffered by the Protestants, 
and is reported to have died, from 


grief and disappointment, at Paris. 
ome of his workmen escaped to 
England, and under one Aston, 
who had been Lee’s apprentice, 
succeeded in establishing the 
stocking manufacture permanent- 
ly in England. A sad story !— 
like that of most benefactors of their race. It is 
to be hoped that, like such benefactors generally, 
he had in himself the means of consolation. 
The engraving represents the young husband 
brooding over his design, as he watches the 
patient toil of his beautiful young wife. The 
accessories of the sketch indicate the social 
position of the hero of thisromance. The carved 
reading-desk and ponderous volumes, show the 
scholar—the dress, and the arms hanging on the 
wall, the gentleman. The beauty of his fair 
companion accounts for the rash love match, 
but that very union, with its attendant cares, is 
to perpetuate the name of the husband. Love 
made Quentin Matsys, the blacksmith, a painter, 
love made William Lee an inventor. 
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sculptures are seen in the beautiful 

grotto of Elephanta, as well as in - 

the grand pagoda of Bankok, rep. 

— in the engraving given 
ow. 


BUDDING ROSES. 

Nearly every variety of the rose 
may be propagated by budding. 
Some varieties are difficult to 
manage by the other methods, but, 
by budding, readily form hand- 
some plants in one year. The 
operation consists in taking an 
eye, or bud attached to a portion 
of the bark of one plant, and gen- 
erally called a shield, and trans- 
planting it to another. The ad- 
vantage in budding is that, where 
a plant is rare, a new plant can 
generally be had from every eye, 
and the criterion as to time, in per- 
forming the operation, is the form- 
ing of the buds in the auxlix of 
the leaf of the present year. The 
buds are known to be ready by 
the shield, or portion of bark to 
which they were attached, easily 
parting from the wood. Having 
selected such buds as may be re- 
quired, remove the same, by in- 
serting a sharp, thin-bladed knife, 
about half an inch above the bud, 
and passing the same about one- 
third of the way through the wood 
of the shoot, come out again about 
the same dista below it, mak- 
ing the cut ‘as clean as possible. 
When the shield is removed, it 
contains a portion of the wood, 
which should be carefully re- 
moved. By cutting upwards, the 
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THE SACRED WHITE ELEPHANT. 
The sentiment of veneration which the Indian 
tribes, and, above all, the inhabitants of Siam, 
profess for the white elephant, is not exactly 


| worship, but a supreme respect, which is ac- 


counted for by their religious traditions. The 


| metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, is, 


| 


as it is well known, one of their dogmas. Ac- 
cording to this faith souls migrate, in proportion 


to the degree of purity or perfection manifested | 


during life, into the body of an animal higher or 
lower in the scale of created beings. But, as the 


white elephant is believed to be the most perfect | 


of all animals, it is into his body that the souls of 
the heroes and great men enter. Even their 
good Budda must assume, according to their 


creed, one day the form of this animal. It is, 
therefore, not unnatural that the sovereigns of 
Siam, as soon as they are informed of the birth 
or the arrival in their dominions of one of these 
white elephants, should give orders that the ani- 
mal be conducted by a brilliant cortége to their 
court, where there is assigned to him a splendid 
mansion as a stable, and where the happy pach- 
—— is waited upon by a whole suite of 

rahmins. It is then that the elephant becomes 
an illustrious personage, to whom princely hon- 
ors are paid during life and monuments erected 
after death. The image of the elephant is some- 
times of granite, sometimes of marble, and not 
unfrequently of even precious metal. These are 
not idols, but simply statues. As such the 
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SACRED ELEPHANT OF SIAM. 


danger of destroying the eye is 
materially lessened. If the wood 
be dry it will not separate easily, 
in which case it should be thrown 
aside. Make an incision length- 
wise through the bark of the stock 
about an inch long, and cross this at the - by 
another incision. Raise the bark very carefully 
and insert the shield within, gently pressing it to 
the bottom of the incision. Great care should be 
taken that it is in close contact with the stock. 
Being satisfied on this point, which is essential 
to the success of the operation, bind up all ex- 
cept the bud, with either matting, soft twist, or 
strips of cotton, which could be moderately 
dampened. At the end of two weeks, the suc- 
cess of the undertaking will be known; and, if 
successful, in three weeks thereafter the ban- 
dages should be gradually removed, when the 
stock should be cut off about two inches above 
the bud. Roses may be budded in this manner 
very successfully. 
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